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The Outlook 





23 September, 1893 





EDUCATIONAL 


The Catalogue or circular of any School 
in America (if issued) and the time-tables 
of the routes you would use in traveling 
from your home to the school, SENT FREE 
on request. Write, stating what school or 
what class of schools you wish to know 
about, addressing Educational Department, 
The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS? AGENCY 


t t known in U. S. 
Resabitahed ee oS ET Vick Brest, ¥. ¥. 


THE REED SCHOOL 


6, 8, 10 East 53d St., N.Y. 30th Year begins Oct. 3. 
Mrs. Sy_vanus Reep, Resident. 
Mr, J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, 
Primary, Secondary, and sliegiate courses, including 
all studies required at university entrance examinations. 

















Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs 
43 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


Academic Classes for Girls 


Established to prepare for all colleges for women. 
Preparatory and Primary Classes. Resident students. 


Miss Barber and Miss Montfort’s 


Morning Classes for Young Ladies. Academic, 
Collegiate and Special Courses S Ont. 4. 44 W.34th St. N.Y. 








Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


tory, and academic departments. Pre 
= am ie. Special courses. Reopens October 





EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broadway, New 
You, he", —"* Dwight method” of instruction; de- 
gree of w added: after two years’ course ; graduate 


New York City 


District of Columbia 





COLLEGIATE SCHOOL a a 
bese WEST 77th ST., N. Y. 
pared for College and for Business. apy aril 


p. A Pawel quipped Gm jum. Mili: 
department arep oe L Weare, teal 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding g and Day School for Ge, ead 34 Ee 34 East ast s7ih St.» 
’ is ursday, ’ 
and Col Zein Departments: a. =F stulleuxe etedted 


Berkeley School 


18, 20, 22, 24 West 44th St., N. Y. 


Autu half, fourteenth year, begins on Monday, 
Oct. 2, e new building will be open for inspection on 
and after September 15th, and the Head Master or Regis- 
trar will be at the bai ding daily to meet parents. 

tAD, A.M., Registrar. 


The New York wemogiate Institute 


pss B Lamon Ave., ol. EP . Academic, and Cal 
e ‘its to elis, 5m1 

Ai Sinden Collecs. “Res ALFRED C ROE Prin 

begins Oct. 2,1 


UNIVERSITY ie 
LAW SCHOOL stile pis 


course) LL.M. AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and 

Senior Professor. For Catalogues address 
PROF. RUSSELL 

at University Building, or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














Thirty-fifth Year 





MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 


t 48th St., N. Y. City. Pri Acad and Col- 
| cin ratory ; ‘€ Special’ stud may “,dmitted. 
© more than eight pepils foliose any class. 





136 West 126th St., New York City 
The Misses Smuller’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Primary, Academic, and Advanced Classes. 
Special rates to daughters of Clergymen. Reopens Oct. 2d. 





saad ARES ton ee CHS Dee 





MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL begins oth meer Sept. 15. pares 


teachers for kindergarten and 
eae x EMILY a, =i, yom N. Y. 


COE, 
THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Family and Day School for Girls. 31st year begins Oct. th. 
Miss Dav. Principal. 32 West 40th Street, N. ¥. 





MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 
Day School for Girls 


will reopen October 5, at its new, specially constructed 
fire-proof building, 


160 AND 162 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. 


The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
" 21 EAST 74th ST.,N. Y. 
Reop Oct. 3d, 1893. Four resident pupils received. 








SCHOOL FOR See on 


WITH KINDERGARTEN. Reopens Oct. 
Miss S. Lz B. Drumm, Music Hall, 57th St. im Seventh A 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Stgeet, New York City. 





Connecticut 
HE : CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
—$s500. 19th year. so-page circular tells what 
education means fc for a poy ere. Formation of character 


oan 
FREDERICK 8: "CURTIS, Ph. (Yale ’69), 
Brookfield Center, Conn, 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 


No. 607 Fifth Aye, New York 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 





LASSIOCAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Reopens 
Sout. 38 and sdvanced work. Certificates 
aceepte by We uesley | and other Colleges. Delsarte 
Gymnastics. Pripaipals : . Nort, E. H. Grecory, 
E. P. Gerry. 1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 





55 West 47th St., New York City 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few boarding 
pupils taken. Reopens Oct. 4. 





§ bes -- MISSES GRA HAM (successors to the Misses 
Green) will reopen their boarding and day school 
for girls, October 4, at the new location, tion. 46 West 72d St., 
cor. Amsterdam Ave., Sherman § 
Miss GRAHAM at home after ay I 





T=» MISSES GRINNELL’S Day School for 
Girls, 22 East sath St., reopens Oct. 5. Primary, 
Academic and Collegiate depts. Special courses. Kin- 
dergarten, Oct. 10. ‘ourteenth year. 


Mrs. Hazen’s School forGirls 


Pelham Manor, New York. Combined advanta; 
of City and Count arge, additional buildings. ~~ 
equipment. Special students admitted. Reopens Sept. 28. 








EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia ined and Barnard ege, offers university 
courses in - ogy, leading to the coarees of A.B., A.M., 


Ph.D. niversity Place 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest 


MOUNT MORRIS SCHOOL 


20 EAST 127th STREET, N. Y. 


From Ex-Pres. Porter, Yale University : ‘‘ Mount Mor- 
ris School is confidently recommended asa school of the 
highest excellence.—NOAH PorTER.” A’o3 uate wins 

scholarship for best entrance examination. Decided 

advances proposed this year. Excellent Svaety enatsee- 
tion. Resipent Pupits RECEIV: Opens Se 

, FRANK CLIFFORD LYMAN, "A. B., LL.B. iaibal, 








ay A HOME FOR 
BOYS 


68th year of Academy 14th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business bsolutely healthful location and 
gw home, with refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
ferences re 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


MT. VERNON SEMINARY 


M AND ELEVENTH STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A school thoroughly modern in methods and spirit. Its 
two Preparatory Courses give pupils the choice of fitting 
for odeialon to college or to our own Collegiate Course. 
This two years’ course consists of selections from the 
college curriculum, adapted to the feeds of those who 
desire a training more thorough aad systematic ss can 
be obtained in the typical boarding-school, but who 
desire also to avoid the strain ae a "fall college course. 


Special emphasis is given to English Language, Liter- 
ature, and Com sition ; Modern Languages; y Natural 
Science; Art an History of Art; General History; 


erican Political’ ai. 
and Music. 
Nineteenth year begins Tuesday, October third. For 
further information re onl 
(Mrs.) ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


hysical and Vocal Culture, 





Maine 





MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens October 4th, at 2 Gray St., 


PORTLAND, the Largest City in ae 
Healthful climate. Beautiful situation on Casco 
School located in most desirable part of the city, College 
preparatory and advanced courses. French and German, 
with Foreign Teachers, Excellent musical advantages. 
a a attention to social culture. Prospectus on appli- 
cation 





Maryland 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D.D., President 
An jnstitucion of Several Grade for the liberal education 





of Young Women veral regular College courses lead- 
ing to the degree of B.A. ect courses, combining Lit- 
erary or Scientific Am with Music, Art, Voice am. 


ing and Physical Training. All depa artments in charge of 
cialists. The nent session will begin September od 
or "pen addres 
The ‘Woman’ 8 College, Baltimore, Md. 





Massachusetts 





ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL. Rishioon miles 

from Boston, B. & L.R.R. Strictly Select Family 

Admits ages from 7 to ", inclu- 

sive, Specia care = training to youn boys. Fits for 

college, technolo; usiness, send for circular to 
. MITCHE ry Principal, Billerica, Mass. 


hool. $500 per year, 





40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (Y.W.C.A.) 


| Boarding and Day School 
of Domestic Science 


with Departments for Industrial Arts and Christian 
Workers, opens its sixth year Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. 
Fe vias actention siyen to preparing Secretaries and other 

rsuan peipers for W. C. A. work. For circular 
pom to Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, “Principal of School. 





18 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. toth year opens October 4, 1893. 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


COLLINS STREET CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Established in 188s. Thorough yreparation for Colle e, 

Six teachers; jee i ing pupils $500and 

Lewis F. R CuHar.gs C. STEARNS, M. 
Pprincsals and Proprietors. 





bs bag yr yp SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. 
Sela very y qavantage for culture, 
study, and health. 


8, ipo te Stoo umber limited. 

Reopens Sept. 27th, _— SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept, 28. The School offers many Univer- 
sity advantages For catalo ogues or information address 
f. GEORGE B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 








Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


ORWALK, CONN.—22d year. Primary, Interme- 
ys and College Pre tory courses. Music, Art, and 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 

~ uilding steam heat, gymnasium. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Ladies, 5 Hillside. Norwalk, 
Nn., reopens September 28, teas, Co llege Preparato 
=~ General Cours Floss poor posertmants fer ho 

ns usic, » Lan Ss rtificat 
+ to Wellesley and Vassar Coleses” a ah 








Illinois 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Young Ladi ies and Children. For further 
dress THe LorinG SCHOOL, 2435 Prairie 





rticulars ad- 
ve., Chicago 








THE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
—Home and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Regular and Elective Courses. The Misses GiLMAN, 
Circulars sent on application. 


Principals, 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





5 Otis Place, Boston, Mass. 


=| Mr. Hale’s School 


FOR BOYS 
Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Technology ; 
preparation for Harvard both on the usual classical plan 
and on the plan which gives prominence to modern lan- 
guages and physical science. The latter plan forms , fine 
reparation for the Institute. pest 
Circulars. 


Tenth year a 


pt. 27. ALBERT HA 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSI Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided nay the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lan- 
uages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting romance or lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. HALE, General Manager, 
Mranklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








HE MISSES HUBBARD will reopen va 
School for oye on Tuesday, October 3, 1893 


limited number of boarding ent ‘will be received into 








the family. 112 Newbury St., Boston. 
THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Mrs E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 
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Massachusetts New Jersey New York 
. 6 EWTON (N. ENSTITUTE. h y 800 4 ge 
feet clyation peauritul, healthful ‘select | Home MISS BEN NE Ss SCHOOL 
hool for Ge 2 Elementary, ngli ics, Com- | [rvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. Twelve girls may have 
: nage ts rench “— > usic, Typewriting, etc. ‘Steam 1 the eqette of careful home training oma best educa- 
FOR GIRLS — cumin bath, bow! “departrien peau Exten- tion: met i resident teachers, pain ne air aims at 
Illustrated Cate io. LSON A. M. Pn thoroug' a All grades. Preparation for college 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the soth year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home japeences, Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. ee i i ibrary, Paar ratory, Geaaewnpeey and 

ts. § or Illustrated Pros 
Cabins AE E . STANTON, Principal. Ni Herts. Mass. 








ADEMY, South te Braela, ©. sex Co., Mass. 

year. Fits for any {2 liege or. Scientific School. 

arm of over acres belongs to and adj ae Acad lemy 
grounds. Good facilities f for salt-water bat boat- 
ing. Tutoring done t ia) 


ee SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. DUMMER 





the summer. ‘Ac et 
N W. PERKINS, Master. 





HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Pom nm, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 





included in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 
nasium, Grounds of 76 acres. pene, for catalogne to 
Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE 





Dupuy School for Boys ™ 8°52’ 


A school for backward boys. Only four boarding pupils. 
For circulars address E.D Mowranva, Master. 





Wellesley Home School for Boys 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Fits for college. Terms, $500. Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL MISS KIMBALL’S 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. Colle 
tory and special Courses. Send for iliustrated c —— 








New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY 
New London, N. H. 


Health and education in a beautiful New England 
town, 1,400 feet above the sea. Building heated by steam. 
Annual Students #200. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 











New Jersey 
BRIDGETON, 


IVY HALL ‘“Niwinrsty. 


Home and College-Preparatory School for Young Ladi 
Established 1861. Mrs. “4 wtf MAXweLt, fincipal. 


SEVEN GABLES srs, "wertates ” 
for Young Ladies and Girls. Native French and 


German, teacher, Certificate admits to Smith College 
Gymnasium. Climate mildanddry. Illustrated circular. 








ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Fourteenth year opens September 26. Preparation for 

college a epecialty, ~ Advanced and optional courses of 

study. AROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 





rar ENGLEWOOD SOROOL FOR BOYS 
(Incorporated 1890.)— reperatory to leading 

golleges; exceptional advan whe ew boarding pupils. 
ILBERFORCE SMITH, A.M., Prin., Englewoo d N.J. 





FREEHOLD (N.J.) INSTITUTE f0%% fen 


Board 
ing School. Pri 
— naar, 4 CHEM Pre: sare ang’ Busines 





HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 


iillege Pre  Egparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
locution. Best buildi 
sg “fie. Hie lights. Location bea Fob ghee | iam 


Catalogue free. Rev. Gro. H. Wareney, .D., Pres. 
LAKEWOOD, New J ° 
THE OAKS The Misses iieinidon aolaien 


October 4th. Colle 
ge preparation or 
Circulars and leaflets on application. special courses. 








LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


AMONG T 
School for HE PINES. A Sharoash pnd attractive 





ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
M Stal Y. 776 Bloomfield ‘Ave., Mont- 
N.S. College and reparation. Cadets 
8, enjoying yzistian influences and avoid- 


8 of dormitory ife 
J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Prin. 














THE HITCHCOCK- MARSH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens pens Sept. 27. 60 Plymouth St., Montelair, N. J. 





MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


MISS DAN A’S School for firs reopens Sep- 


College prepa- 
Special Resident native Fn d a German Torbos. 
a vantages in music and art. Terms for 
appliong et Pils, $700 per year Circulars sent on 
vseheo HOLLY (N. J. 
- J.) ACADEMY, H 
Mex: ak for oo bors Os all ages. saleemares for College, 
ys nye J. COALK, A-M. (Princeton), Prin. 











New York 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGI — SEMINARY 


The term opens Sept. ?. On the afternoon of 
Oct. 10, the Rev. Henry M. ¥ 1» DL D., is to be inau “ 
rated President of the east The services will 
conducted by the Rev. Henry Swinnerton, Ph. D. 
President of the Board of Commissioners assisted by the 

evi Parsons, D.D., President of the Board of 

. Therewill be a charge by the Rev. Anson J. 
Upson, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of 
the State of New Y York, and an inaugural address by 
President Bootle 














AURORA, N. Y. 


CayugaLake Military Academy | ¢ 


Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1893. For illustrated circular 


address 
Col. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M 


or ALFRED K, McALping, A.M., *} Principals. 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN—The Fall 





Term of Miss alley s School, cor. Orange and 
Hicks Sts., Brooklyn, , will commence Monday, 
October 4th. 

CHAS. F. YOUNG’S 


SCHOOL OF 


STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING 
SHORTHAND IN THREE MONTHS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Granger Place School for Young Ladies 
Capspdaigus. N. y tegtehtehed 1876, Year begins Sept. 
2oth, Pr d Collegiate departmente. 
Certificates aecepiod by leading Colle es and Universities. 
SOMSTOCK, President. 











Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel, N.Y. 


Twenty-eighth, Brew fad opens » Sent, 20. Gieewes M. 
Depew writes: Ladies’ Seminary is an excellent 
odecagional institution.” Send for illustrated quceer. 

. JAMES MARTIN YEAGER, M.A., Pres. 





CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


The original home reading course. A 
definite plan uppeals toall who are dissatis- 





fled with aimless, desultory reading. Are 
you making what you might of life? It is 
never too late to begin, A majority of our 
readers are between 30 and 40. Write to 
John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


S.$. SEWARD INSTITUTE 


lorida Oren e Count 
ARTHUR J, CLOUGH iv a Principal 


A home schoo %. Tes ma ‘ai School buildin 
new. Home building remodeled. Location healthfu 
and beautiful. Terms moderate. 


COOK ACADEMY "AVA4**: 


For both sexes. Classical, Sci nti6 d ae 
Courses. Music and Art. ” y ( CHILL. Liters wf 























THE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


DE VEAUX 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. A thorough and progressive 
school under the Military system. Wellequipped. Well 
endowed. Excellent sanitation. Extensive and beautiful 
grounds. Seven resident instructors. nye desirable boys 
are taken. REGINALD HEBER COE, Principal. 








SEMINARY. Special offer to boy, girl, or student 
who sends stamp and names Outlook. Not run for profit. 
Tuition free, 88th t; » B50, ,o00 bldg. Opportunity Aa 
you. No one need lack education. o. Granvil 





Nyack-on- 
{Nrack-on- HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Eleventh year begins Sov. 27, College, preparation. 
Bright Hall I for oung. uu French resident teacher. 
" YMOGENE BERTHOLF Principal 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 44th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK. A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 








EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Superior facilities for 

the higher Sciences, hilosophy, Languages, Music, 

Painting, esthetic and social cu ture. 30th year pesine 
pt. 20. Address CHAS, F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


OSSINING SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Musical Director, Albert Ross Parsons. Delsarte. 
European Travel Class. Proximity to New were aifords 
city advantages. Twgatyaisip ih year oF opens Sept. 

LER, Princiy mal. 
SING SING pone on Hudson, New York. 








I your INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 
York. A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Best 

advantages in Music, Art, and the Modern Languages 

Miss sth W. METCALF, Principal. 





North Carolina 


\ RANVILLE INSTITUTE, Oxford, N.C. Home 

and da gchool. for girls in the Health Belt of North 
Carolina. The Misses HILLIARD, Principals. Col- 
lege sropeantion. Excellent advantages in Musicand Art. 
Terms moderate. For catalogues address the Principals. 





Ohio Kole 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Figpesation for Harvard examinations and all Colleges 
for Women. Reopens Sept. 26th, 








Pennsylvania 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding, and 
College Preparatory School for Girls 


Reopens September 28._ For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa 





GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in.1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sy_via J. EASTMAN Pa EF. Bennett, 
Ogontz School P. O., 


MissGordon’s Boarding and Day School 





for Young Ladies, #! 10 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ost deli ¢ ul location f in Philadelphia, 13th 
year opens Sept. 2oth, 1893. French, Music, and College 


preparatory. C ircular on application. 





Mechanical Drawing 


GA: MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
ETIC, ETC., may be studied at Home. | Write for 

THe CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
ia Scranton, Pa. 





Vermont 





Vermont Episcopal Institute 


BURLINGTON, Vt.— Boarding School for Boys. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Shoe $, or jouaimess. Daily 
military drill. . H. ROSS, A.M., Prin. 





A young lady who has just finished a several years’ 
course of study at the Metropolitan Art School, Art 
Students’ League, and Cooper Institute, in New 
York, seeks a position as Instructor in Drawing and 
Painting. Prang’s Normal Course has formed a 
part of her work, and she is otherwise thoroughly 
equipped. 

Address Miss ETTA ANDREWS, care THE 
BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 740 and 742 Broadway, 
New York. 





HIO STATE UNIVERSITY, °°ouiG’® 


Courses for de 


Science; in Agriculture, a em HI i 
Veterinary Med 


Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; in 
Fema courses for the Master’s and 


ees in Arts, Sg har at A 
~e. Pharm: Civi 

Industrial Art; and in law. Speeial courses allowed. 
Doctor's degrees, <A catalogue will be sent on application 


pteinbers,: age, Sipeiats sow ersey, reopens 
sent on application. 





Ms T 
54 Park Pla SEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


College preparation. 
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Silks » Velvets 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


In addition to the exhibit of our Foreign 
Novelties, we shall offer at our Special 
Silk Sale, commencing this week, very 
large assortment of Novelty Silks, in- 
cluding light and dark colorings, at 
$1.00 per yard; at $1.25 and $1.50, 
still richer and handsomer goods. At 
$2.00 per yard, several thousand yards, 
qualities the same as previously sold 
at from $4.00 to $6.00. 

1,000 yards of Fancy Velvets, at 
$2.00; Half Price. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


23-inch Fancy Silks, for waists, etc., 
35 cents a yard. Novelty Silks, 50 
cents, 60 cents, and 75 cents a yard. 
Black and Colored Crystalline, Satin 
Weaves in Changeable and Solid Colors. 
Figured Pongees and various lines of 
desirable Silks costing less than $1.00 
a yard. 


James McCreery & Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 





BEST &CO 





Boys’ 
Clothing 


Manufactured by us, has an estab- 
lished reputation for its style, fit and 
finish—this applies as well to our low 
priced garments, which are cut from 
the same patterns and made by the 
same hands as the more expensive 
grades. 


$5.00 and $6.00 for all wool suits— 
guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 


Orders by mail have prompt and careful attention. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


l 
q 


2 
: 


O'NEILL'S 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS AND ‘RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furniture, 
Curtains, China, Glassware, etc. 





Send for our Catalogue . . . 


Fall and Winter edition of our Illustrated Catalogue NOW ready. 
Mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. As the demand for this 
book is always greater than the supply, we ask you to send in 


- your name early. 


We make a Specialty of Mail Order ili: sending Goods to 
all parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the 
customer or refunding the money. This feature of our business 
secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and 
where all wants can be promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 


All Purchases delivered by express free of charge at any point 
within a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 





OTHE ONLY FAULT found with the | 


H SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 


1 is found by the dealer that says 


Shawknit Half-Hose 
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The Week 


HE silver debate in the Senate shows no 
signs as yet of coming to anend. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of uncondi- 
tional repeal, the Democratic Senators 
most anxious to secure it—Senators 
Voorhees and Gorman—distinguished 

themselves a year ago by insisting upon the right of un- 

limited debate in order to prevent the passage of the 

Federal Elections or “ Force” Bill. This fact makes it 

difficult for them now to insist upon putting an end to the 

debate upon the silver bill. On Wednesday of last week 

Mr. Voorhees asked that Saturday of the present week 

should be agreed upon for the taking of a vote; but Mr. 

Dubois (Republican, Idaho) promptly responded, in behalf 

of the opposition, that the bill to demonetize silver was of 

far greater importance than the Federal Elections Bill, and 
that those who had contended for the right of unlimited 
debate upon the lesser measure could not yet demand that de- 
bate upon the greater measure should be stopped. Business, 
he said, was already reviving, and the friends of a continued 
issue of silver currency believed that the pressure for un- 
conditional repeal had reached its climax. Senator Voor- 
hees thereupon withdrew his request, but protested against 

the assumption of Mr. Dubois that the repeal bill was a 

bill to demonetize silver. He himself, he declared, was a 

better friend of silver than any Senator who resorted to 

obstruction methods to defeat the bill. It was not pro- 
posed to demonetize the six hundred millions of silver 
money (issued under the Bland and Sherman Acts) now 

in circulation. Indeed, he went on, the repeal bill did 

not propose to touch money, but simply to suspend the 

purchase of silver bullion as a commodity. On Saturday 
he renewed his request that a time be fixed for closing the 
debate, but again it was objected to and withdrawn. He 

Promises soon to ask for longer sessions or continuous 

Sessions until the bill is disposed of. The best speeches 

of the week were made by Senator Daniel, of Virginia, 

against unconditional repeal, and by Senators Lindsay, 
of Kentucky, and Allison, of Iowa, in its favor. Sena- 
tor Daniel contended that to repeal the Sherman Act 

In such a way as entirely to stop the issue of silver cur- 

Tency was as false to Democratic pledges as would, be the 

repeal of the McKinley Act in such a way as to stop the 

Teceipt of public revenue. Senator Lindsay contended 

that the opponents of unconditional repeal had no right to 

assume that President Cleveland would not carry out the 

Pledges of the Democratic platform to provide for a silver 

currency. Senator Allison contended that the stopping 

of silver issues in America furnished the one method of 
forcing other nations to adopt bimetallism. 


® 
Opponents of the single gold standard may gather 
some encouragement from the progress of discussion in 





England. The “Investors’ Review” even goes to the 
extreme length of suggesting that, whatever the injury to 
English bondholders, the United States might be the gainer 
if it accepted the silver standard. The London “ Spec- 
tator,” while holding to its old belief in monometallism, 
brings out strongly the fact that the gold production 
is insufficient to supply the currency needs of the world 
unless the value of gold is so greatly increased as to ruin 
many of those who have agreed to make fixed payments in 
the future. More important than either of these declara- 
tions, however, is the article in the current number of the 
“ Fortnightly Review” by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, the Liberal 
Member of Parliament who resigned his seat a few weeks 
ago, largely on account of his opposition to the mono- 
metallist policy pursued by Mr. Gladstone. The article is 
such a review of that policy as shows that the thinking men 
of England are rebelling against monometallism, and that 
the conscience of England cannot be entirely stifled by 
the fact that England is a creditor nation and therefore 
gains enormously by the changes which are being made in 
the standard of value. Starting with Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
cession that there must have been a gold famine at the 
time of the California and Australia discoveries if these 
discoveries had not taken place, he demonstrates in a 
manner worthy of quotation the greater peril of such a 
famine to-day : 

“ The gold production of the world in 1852 was $180,000,000 ; now it 
is little more than $125,000,000. In 1852 bimetallism was in full opera- 
tion; now silver is being discarded. If the possibility of a gold fam- 
ine is admitted in 1852, can the actuality of a gold famine be denied 
now?... At the height of the gold discoveries an attempt was 
made, and to some extent carried out, to demonetize gold. The same 
cry for ‘good money,’ for ‘honest money,’ was raised by the same 
classes; but then the money cried out for was silver money. The 
same classes, the money-lending classes, the classes whose object it is 
to lend a shilling and have the debt made by law into eighteenpence, 
were terrified by the great gold discoveries. This will never do, they 
said ; gold is getting a great deal too plentiful; gold must be demon- 
etized. As the production of gold fell off, the production of silver 
happily increased, and prices might have remained fairly steady, but the 
same cry was raised by the same classes—Silver is ‘ dishonest,’ silver 
must be demonetized; and demonetized it was. Even if silver had 
not been demonetized, I believe there would have been some fall of 
prices. But if this would have been the case, why should this amount 
be further decreased by artificially restricting the use of silver? That 
England is the great creditor country cannot be gainsaid ; but I am 
happy to think that there are those in England to whom the honor of 
England is as sacred as her debts, and who blush to see the part Eng- 
land is playing—not merely of a Shylock, but of a Shylock who uses 
false weights and measures, and who strenuously resists all attempts 
to have them rectified.” 


&) 

The tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House which began week before last are 
being continued from day to day. ‘Those in attendance 
are chiefly manufacturers and importers. The iron in- 
dustry, the pottery industry, the glassware industry, and 
others have been heard from, and in every case but one 
the manufacturers have asked that the proposed reductions 
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of duty shall take place either not yet or not at all. The 
exception to this rule was the glassware industry, in which 
not only the manufacturers who sell glass were heard from, 
but also the manufacturers who buy it. The latter class were 
represented by a committee of the Furniture Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who urged that their industry asked for 
no protection in order to retain the home market, but did 
ask for relief upon its taxation on its raw material in order 
to reach the foreign markets. Glass was an important raw 
material, and they asked that the duty upon it be reduced, 
if not removed. Most of the importers who have been 
heard have asked for a reduction of the tariff, but their 
demands have not been such as to indicate that they are 
greatly concerned. If the tariff is to be lowered, they 
will, of course, expect time enough to be given them to sell 
the stock they have on hand. Hardly any one appeared 
before the Committee representing the general public of 
consumers, the interest of any one citizen in one schedule 
being, of course, too small to lead him to go to Wash- 
ington to enter his protest. What has been most inter- 
esting about the hearings has been the lack of interest in 
them. Even in Pittsburg, a correspondent of the New 
York “ Evening Post” claims that several large manufac- 
turers have professed themselves indifferent as to how much 
the tariff is reduced. ‘This general indifference contrasts 
so sharply with the intense excitement of a few years ago 
as to indicate both a widened belief that manufacturing is 
taxed as well as protected by the tariff, and a lessened fear 
that the Democratic party will make radical changes. 
Within the past fortnight the dissatisfaction of the work- 
ing classes on the Pacific Coast with the non-enforcement 
of the Geary Law has found expression in several acts of 
violence. Near Fresno, California, the rioters did not 
content themselves with expelling the Chinese from their 
vicinity, but ransacked houses and carried off whatever 
valuables they could find. Public sentiment, of course, 
condemned these outrages, but at some points the public 
authorities were slow to act—and perhaps, as they claim, 
powerless to act. Governor Markham addressed a letter 
to Secretary Gresham, stating that order had been restored 
and would be maintained if possible, but that “an out- 
break may occur at any moment unless assurances in some 
form are given by the authorities at Washington that the 
laws of the United States regarding Chinese are to be 
carried into effect within reasonable time.” The belief 
had spread in California that the Administration did not 
intend to enforce the law; and while the great majority of 
Californians are willing to extend the time during which 
the Chinese now here may register, the feeling that the 
Administration was disregarding law furnished an excuse 
to the turbulent elements to disregard it also. Fortunately 
for the allaying of this lawless sentiment, United States 
District Judge Ross decided that warrants could be issued 
for the violation of the Geary Law on complaint of private 
individuals. A good many such warrants were issued, and 
the Administration at Washington rightly ordered that 
these warrants must be served by the United States Mar- 
shals and their deputies, and that any orders for deporta- 
tions subsequently made in such cases must be put into 
execution to the extent of any funds available for that pur- 
pose. Already several Chinese have been shipped from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, and are there in custody 
awaiting the decision of the higher courts to which their 
cases have been appealed. In reply to a resolution of in- 
quiry from the Senate, Secretary Carlisle has informed that 
body that the balance available for the enforcement of the 
Geary Act is $63,000, of which $38,000 will be required 
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to pay the salaries and expenses of the officers employed 
in administering the law. This leaves a balance of $25,000 
available for the deportation of unregistered Chinese, or 
about enough to ship seven hundred of them to China. 
Representative Everett, of Massachusetts, has introduced 
an act extending for one year the period during which the 
Chinese may register. The discussion in the Senate indi- 
cates that if the additional time for registration is reduced 
to a few months, the Representatives from the Pacific 
slope will consent to its passage, since it was the avowed 
purpose of the Geary Law not to deport the Chinese now 
here, but merely to require registration in order that the 
continued but illegal importation of the Chinese might be 
effectually stopped. 
co 

The bombardment of Rio Janeiro by the rebel fleet 
under the command of Admiral Mello, which began on 
Wednesday of last week, was resumed on Monday. The 
news which comes to us from the capital of Brazil is very 
scanty, as the Government controls the telegraph and is 
suppressing both telegrams and letters. It seems certain, 
however, that the second bombardment was a more serious 
affair than the first, in which little damage was done to the 
city itself, while the engagement between the forts and the 
fleet was indecisive. The general expectation here now is 
that the fall of President Peixoto may take place at any 
minute. A vessel which has reached Montevideo in Uru- 
guay from Rio Janeiro reports that the latter city is in a con- 
dition of panic and almost anarchy, and that trade has been 
completely paralyzed. The attempt of the representatives of 
foreign countries to restore peace, or at least to prevent a bom- 
bardment, was altogether futile. The revolution has now 
spread throughout the entire navy, as the squadron sent 
to quell the insurrection in the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul has joined the movement. The immediate cause of 
the present attempt to overthrow Peixoto was his veto of 
an act passed by the Brazilian Congress prohibiting a 
Vice-President from ever filling the office of President— 
an act evidently aimed directly at Peixoto. Back of this, 
however, lies the general dissatisfaction at many arbitrary 
acts of the President, as well as a desire on the part of 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul to establish either an 
independent government or a political union with Uruguay. 
It is remarkable that in all the political overturnings that 
have occurred since the fall of the Empire the people as a 
whole have not taken an active part; the revolutions have 
either been provincial and on account of local causes, or 
they have been carried through by the army or navy act- 
ing independently. In all these emergencies talk has 
sprung up of the possible restoration of the monarchy 
under Isabella, the daughter of Dom Pedro, or possibly 
under Dom Pedro’s grandson. We judge, however, that 
there is little probability of such a plan being carried out; 
the best hope that the world can have for Brazil is the 
establishing of a republic under stronger and sounder 
constitutional restraints than have existed with the govern- 
ments of the last few years. 


@ 


The event of political importance in England last week 
was the publishing, by the National Liberal Federation, of 
a circular or manifesto regarding the action of the House 
of Lords in relation to the Home Rule Bill. We quote 
in part: 

“The seven years’ discussion by the country, the eighty-two days’ 
consideration by the House of Commons, and the definitely ascer- 
tained wishes of over two millions of electors, are all to count as 


nothing when opposed to the views of some four hundred Conserva- 
tive Peers, representing themselves alone, and, for the most part, 
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assembled merely by virtue of being the sons of their fathers. A 
little more than a year ago a coercion Ministry appealed to the coun- 
try, and was decisively ejected from office; yet Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues to-day override the verdict pronounced at the polls, 
and arrogate to themselves paramount authority in the State. The 
play of various portions of our Constitution which Lord Salisbury 
has set in motion, and the permanent Tory majority in the House of 
Lords, are now pitted against the popularly elected majority in the 
House of Commons. Addressing the members of the National Lib- 
eral Federation at the great Newcastle meeting held two years ago, 
Mr. Gladstone said: ‘If Lord Salisbury’s threats are carried out, the 
House of Lords will raise up a question which will take precedence 
of every other question, because upon that question alone will depend 
whether the country is or is not self-governing, or whether, on the 
contrary, there is a power, not upon or behind the throne, but 
between the throne and the people, that will stop altogether the action 
of the Constitutional machine.’ That issue is now raised, and the 
question of mending or ending the House of Lords, which held a 
subordinate place in the Newcastle programme, may, before long, as 
Mr. Gladstone forecasted, displace for a while all other subjects of 
reform, and cry aloud for vigorous and unflinching treatment. If the 
House of Lords is faithful to its traditions and practices, it will capit- 
ulate; if it is not, we of the Liberal party will enter on a fight of the 
result of which we shall not be afraid.” 


@ 


The National Liberal Federation is the body which 
drew up the Newcastle Programme. There is, however, 
this difference between the Programme and the Manifesto : 
the Programme was drawn up at an annual convention 
(held at Newcastle, in October, 1891); while the Mani- 
festo emanates from the Executive Committee only. The 
Federation consists of the representatives of the Liberal 
and Radical clubs in the constituencies. It was estab- 
lished a few years after the Reform Act of 1867, which 
enfranchised the working classes living within the areas of 
incorporated towns. In its earlier years the Liberals 
dominated the Federation; but after the Reform Act of 
1884, as the Radicals increased in numerical strength in 
the constituencies and in Parliament, they increased their 
influence in the Federation, until now, as an organization, 
it is controlled by the advanced group of the Liberal party. 
The Liberal whips at Westminster are always in close 
touch with the inner council of the Federation, and when 
a general election occurs, the selection of candidates for 
constituencies in which local men are not forthcoming 
lies entirely with the whips and the inner circle of the 
Federation. The council is at the present time in close 
touch with the Government, and the manifesto of last 
week was probably approved by the Liberal whips in be- 
half of Mr. Gladstone. It is not by any means the first 
pronouncement of the Federation against the House of 
Lords. Before Mr. Gladstone committed himself and his 
party to Home Rule, when he was less dependent upon 
the Radical group than he is at the present time, “the 
mending or ending of the House of Lords” was a plank 
In the Federation platform; and it was, as in previous 
years, readopted at the now famous Newcastle Conference 
of 1891. The present significance of the manifesto is that 
it unmistakably shows where the fight is to be made at 
the next general election. If the Liberals can avoid it, it 
1s not, after all, to be made exclusively on the Home Rule 
Bill. The House of Lords is to be involved as deeply as 
Possible in the same contest; and, as was pointed out in 
last week’s issue of The Outlook, the object of the Gov- 
€rnment at the present time is to secure the rejection by 
the Upper Chamber of one or two popular measures which 
Its hoped to pass in the House of Commons in the coming 
autumn session. These bills will not be rejected on their 
merit. They will be rejected because the House of Lords 
thinks there should be a dissolution on the Home Rule 
Bill, and on that alone. But the effect on the democracy 
will be the same, and they will have the House of Lords 
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more in mind than the Home Rule Bill when they mark 
their ballots at the next election. 


® 

It is not to be regretted that the United States has no 
more large stretches of territory to throw open to settle- 
ment after the fashion observed with Oklahoma and the 
Cherokee Strip. The wild rush last Saturday of from 
ninety to a hundred thousand people north and south 
from the boundaries of the Cherokee Strip resulted in the 
death of at least ten of the intending settlers; hundreds 
suffered almost every deprivation and hardship in the long 
wait for the signal ; thousands—more, probably, than those 
who were able to gain possession of any land—were turned 
away landless, homeless, and without means of living. 
The plan of registration of intention before the day of 
opening caused a great deal of trouble, and does not seem 
to have had much effect in preventing disputes and specu- 
lation. When the settlers—on race-horses, bicycles, and 
railway trains—reached the desirable land, they found 
hundreds of “ sooners.” (to use the very expressive Western 
slang term for those who evaded the soldiers and entered 
the Strip sooner than the law allowed) already in possession 
and in some mysterious way furnished with certificates of 
registration. The three town sites—Perry in the east, 
Enid in the center, and Woodward in the west—became 
“cities ’’ within twenty-four hours. The largest, Perry, is 
said to have now about twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
lots are already selling there for as high as $500. Specu- 
lators and agents of the railway companies are generally 
believed to have outwitted, by combinations, the genuine 
seekers for farm lands. The Strip is about two hundred miles 
long by sixty wide, and contains about six million acres, of 
which about one-third is worthless, one-third fairly good, and 
one-third (mostly in the eastern part of the Strip) really 
fine farming land. The “ boomers,” or prospective settlers, 
have, many of them, been camped on the border-line since 
last spring. In view of the demonstrated unfairness of 
this “catch-as-catch-can” method of distributing public 
land, of the thrusting aside of the real home-seeker by the 
speculator and professional “land-grabber,” and of the 
scenes of bloodshed and suffering enacted last week, many 
will agree with the Indian Land Adjustment League in 
saying that the Government might far better have disposed 
of the land in plots under leases. The passion for getting 
something for nothing is one form of the gambling spirit 
which a Government should not encourage. 

& 

The plan by which the parochial schools of Faribault, 
Minn., were merged into the public school system less than 
two years ago was last week definitely abandoned. Father 
Conry, who has been at the head of the Catholic parish, 
appeared before the Board of Education and stated that 
the Catholics of Faribault could no longer consent to the 
assignment of two Protestant teachers to the old parochial 
school. The Board at once annulled the lease, which 
would have expired on October 22. Similar action has 
been taken at Stillwater, the other city in which the plan 
was tried. The causes of the abandonment of this ex- 
periment, however, are uot such as to preclude the possi- 
bility that it may be revived in some new form when 
an era of better feeling between Catholics and Protest- 
ants has set in. The opposition to the plan, it will be 
remembered, came chiefly from the two extremes of the 
religious, or irreligious, society—the Catholic-hating Prot- 
estants and the Protestant-hating Catholics. The former 
asserted that the plan was an effort on the part of the 
Catholics to get public money for the parochial school sys- 
tem, and the latter asserted that it was an abandonment 
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of the struggle for a parochial school system. Between 
these two fires the plan has fallen. The general satisfac- 
tion given by its abandonment proves that its adoption was 
premature. 





@ 

The “ Christian Advocate,” of this city, publishes a 
letter of more than usual interest from Bishop Galloway, of 
Mississippi, upon the workings of the temperance laws in 
that State. For several years the Legislature has tightened 
the restrictions upon the sale of liquor, until Mississippi is 
to-day very nearly a prohibition State. “Of the seventy- 
five counties,” says Bishop Galloway, “ intoxicating liquors 
are sold in only ten; and the indications are that in the 
next few months the number will be reduced to five.” In 
the county containing the State Capital there are only 
three saloons, all of which are in the city of Jackson. The 
villages and country districts throughout the State are 
entirely rid of dram-shops. Bishop Galloway states that 
the new Constitution, by its restrictions upon the suffrage, 
has greatly aided the temperance cause. Since its adop- 
tion not a single local option election has been lost. In 
the Delta, where the prohibition sentiment formerly was 
too weak for organization, four counties have recently voted 
no-license. As was to have been expected, therefore, the 
disfranchisement of the great body of the negroes by the 
education and tax qualifications has resulted in easy and 
rapid victories for the temperance cause. Whether these 
immediate gains will be offset by a permanent loss cannot 
yet be determined. In some of the Southern States— 
Georgia, for example—the saloon has been expelled from 
two-thirds of the counties without the disfranchisement of 
the negroes. In one of these counties recently visited by 
a member of our staff, he was told that there were “not a 
hundred men, white or black, who would sign a petition 
for the licensing of a saloon.” A reform which is established 
with the consent of a majority of the whole people is so 
much more secure and effective than one that is imposed 
from above that Mississippi will not be the gainer if she 
accepts the belief that the temperance cause can now be 
advanced without the necessity of the moral education of 
her neglected classes. 

@ 

GENERAL News.—The Austrian Government has put 
the city of Prague, in Bohemia, in part under martial law, 
on account of the riotous demonstrations of the “ Young 
Czechs ;” the anti-German agitation, however, continues 
to increase. Two papers in Wales assert that they have 
authority to announce that the Liberal Ministry has prom- 
ised the Welsh Members of Parliament to make disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales the principle of a bill to 
be introduced in the autumn session. Prince Bismarck’s 
condition continues to excite alarm among his friends. 
Charles de Lesseps was last week liberated from prison, 
after serving only about six months of the long term of 
imprisonment to which he was sentenced. Many new 
cases of yellow fever developed last week at Brunswick, 
Ga., and most of the inhabitants again left.the city. 
The managers of the World’s Fair are discussing the 
desirability of extending the date of the closing of the 
Exposition until January 1; the attendance continues to 
be very large. About seventy people were drowned 
last week by a cloudburst at Villa-Canas, in the province 
of Toledo, Spain. Twelve cases of cholera have 
occurred in Hamburg within two or three days; a single 
case is reported from the Hague; it is stated that out of 
12,000,pilgrims to Mecca, over 5,000 perished from the 
cholera. The hundredth anniversary of the laying of 
the corner-stone of the National Capitol at Washington 
was observed on Monday of this week; the principal 
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address was made by Mr. William Wirt Henry, of Vir. 
ginia. On Sunday last the Emperor of Germany, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Saxony met at the 
little Hungarian town of Guens, and together viewed the 
Austrian military maneuvers. The English yacht Val- 
kyrie, which is to compete against the Vigilant, was 
sighted last Saturday about four hundred miles from New 
York ; the international race will be postponed a few days, 


& 
To Bimetallists 


We believe, with you, in a double standard. We believe 
that the present difficulties have been partly caused and 
greatly increased by the fact that the commercial nations 
of the earth have adopted a single gold standard ; believe 
that there is not gold enough in the world to serve as a 
basis for the world’s currency; believe that the demoneti- 
zation of silver has worked practical injustice to very 
considerable sections in the community ; believe that its 
remonetization on a relation with gold to be agreed upon, 
if it could be accomplished by the co-operative action of 
the great commercial nations of the world, would do much 
to afford permanent relief from the present world-distress. 

We understand, too, at least in a measure, the arguments 
in favor of the remonetization of silver by the United 
States without waiting for the concurrent action of other 
nations. They may be briefly summarized as follows: If, 
it is said, the restriction of silver coinage has worked a 
wrong, its suppression will work a greater wrong. It is 
idle to talk of “forcing” creditor nations, or even nations 
dominated by creditor classes, to join in righting this wrong, 
which enriches these nations and these classes. If the 
remonetization of silver is to take place, the one great 
debtor nation of the world, and the one nation which has 
shown itself in earnest about the rights of debtors, must 
lead the. way. If France, a generation ago, was able to 
keep the two metals at par for years under circumstances 
more trying than they are to-day, the United States can 
now, for years at least, maintain their parity. Even 
creditor nations may then be persuaded to confirm the 
ratio once established and make it perpetual. These are 
the arguments, in brief They are weighty. Neverthe- 
less, we believe in the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman Act. We ask you to consider the 
reasons for that belief, as held by a bimetallist and as 
stated from the bimetallist point of view. 

The Sherman Act is not bimetallism, it does not lead 
toward bimetallism, it is not even consistent with bimetal- 
lism, It treats silver, not as a standard of values, but as a 
marketable commodity—measures it by a gold standard, 
and provides for purchasing it at the rates which prevail in 
the markets of the world. Bimetallism cannot be estab- 
lished in the United States until the Sherman Acct ‘is re- 
pealed and the principle embodied in the Sherman Act is 
repudiated. That Act has rendered a useful service to the 
country in providing an addition to the volume of our cur- 
rency, but this service can be rendered in other ways, cer 








‘tainly as well, probably much better. 


For it has rendered this service at a very serious cost. 
It has created, not one kind of money based on a double 
standard, but two kinds of money. And the fear that the 
silver money will not be kept on an equality with the gold 
money is one chief cause of the present panic. It has led 
men to hoard the gold money. It has led them to restrict 
credit until they know what the issue of the present finan- 
cial crisis is to be. It has proved the dangers of a too 
expanded credit system by the disasters which have ensued 
upon a sudden constriction of the credit system. So long 
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as that Act stands, and with it the purchase of silver 
according to a gold standard, and the consequent mainte- 
nance of two different kinds of money in circulation, whose 
equality of value depends upon the constant effort of the 
Government, so long credit will be restricted and business 
will suffer. To maintain the Sherman Act is not to do 
even abstract justice to any class in the community, and 
it is to do an incalculable practical injury to all classes in 
the community—an injury which falls most heavily on 
those least able to bear it. The first duty of statesman- 
ship in such an exigency is to repeal the law which em- 
bodies no sound financial principle; which was originally 
adopted only as a temporizing expedient ; which has out- 
lived its usefulness; which, originally adopted as a com- 
promise, is now equally unsatisfactory to both parties to 
that compromise. 

That bill repealed, it will then be in order for those who 
are in principle bimetallists to endeavor to frame some 
legislation, not a temporizing expedient, not a bit of 
opportunism, but some law embodying what they regard 
as sound financial principles, and then to begin such a 
course of political education as may be necessary to secure 
its adoption by the people of the United States, at the 
earliest possible day, and with the least possible disturb- 
ance of the American market. 

The Sherman Act threatens the public credit ; constricts 
the currency which it was intended to expand; leads to 
hoarding ; creates, not a double standard, but two kinds 
of money of unequal value, one of which is by the very 
language of the Act measured in the value of the other. 
Thus it bars the way to the adoption of a true bimetallism. 
The sooner it is repealed the better the prospects for a 
National campaign of education by bimetallists. 


% 


Emilio Castelar 


It is probably true that Castelar, whose portrait we add 
this week to our gallery of those of famous men, enjoys a 
more peculiar, and on the whole a greater, fame outside of 
his own country than in it. His name would be the first to be 
mentioned by the majority of people in the United States, in 
South America, in England, probably in France, and possibly 
in Germany, in answer to the question, Who is the greatest 
Spaniard of this century? But in Spain itself his suprem- 
acy would not be so easily admitted. As an orator his 
countrymen would doubtless still concede him the primacy, 
though for many years his voice has scarcely been heard 
in the Cortes or in popular assemblages. But as a his- 
torical critic, as a philosophical and imaginative writer, as 
a constructive statesman, it is more than doubtful if they 
would assign him precedence. Other men of modern 
Spain have outstripped him in his own chosen fields of 
literature, and he himself has only this year admitted that 
the political evolution of his country has left him stranded 
and inactive. As regards positive direction of public 
affairs, he must yield to Sagasta, to Canovas, to Gamazo, 
and even the leadership of republican aspiration he re- 
signs to other hands. 

Yet the judgment of the outside world is no doubt cor- 
rect in recognizing Emilio Castelar as the greatest single 
influence that has helped on Spain out of mediavalism 
into modern civilization. From his first political oration 
In 1854, at the age of twenty-two, up to the time of his 
Complicity in the unsuccessful revolution of 1866, which 
brought a sentence of death upon him, he was the prophet 
of the new Spain which since 1868 he has seen building 
Itself slowly and laboriously upon the ruins of the old. 
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From the Spain of Isabella to that of Maria Cristina, from 
the despotic methods of Serrano and ‘Prim to the consti- 
tutionalism of Sagasta and Canovas, it has needed a 
mighty effort to pass; and to the enthusiasm, the fore- 
sight, the personal purity and self-sacrifice of Castelar the 
great transition has been largely due. His sensitive ear 
was the first in Spain to catch the significance of the cries 
in behdlf of liberty and human rights which went echoing 
through northern Europe at the middle of the century, 
and his eloquent voice aroused his countrymen from their 
lethargy. Nor did he limit his activity to public addresses 
in that period of ferment and agitation. As editor of one 
paper after another, as professor of history and philosophy 
in the University of Madrid, as political organizer, he was 
incessant and indefatigable in his protests against the 
shameless obscurantism and tyranny of the Bourbons, and 
in his burning appeals for liberty of thought and con- 
science. It was during that period that he laid a solid 
foundation for the gratitude of his fellow-Spaniards and 
the admiration of lovers of freedom all the world over. 

Castelar’s republicanism has always been with him sim- 
ply a means to anend. The real things he has aimed at 
have been freedom of the press and of religion, trial by jury, 
universal suffrage, and a career open to talent. How they 
might come to be realized he has not greatly cared. As 
long as a Spanish Republic seemed possible, he labored 
for it without stint; but when the ill-starred experiment of 
1873 convinced him that the people were not fit for repub- 
lican institutions, he dropped the form for the substance, 
and thereafter worked as zealously in co-operation with 
Liberal monarchists as he had before with vehement repub- 
licans like Pi y Margall and Salmerén. This course he 
pursued at the cost of much suspicion and bitterness on 
the part of his old comrades, and of an absolute sacrifice 
of personal political ambition. But he maintains that he 
has found his justification and reward in the actual embodi- 
ment in law of most of the great political reforms which the 
Republic battled for but could not achieve. 

Castelar’s oratory is of the true meridional type. To 
the colder natures of the north it seems far too fervid and 
florid, too much like the performance of an impassioned 
improvisator wandering over the windy plains of Troy. 
But his style is wholly unaffected, fitting his glowing Anda- 
lusian nature like a glove, and proving its fitness to his 
immediate audiences by its power over them. Its rich 
ornament, its heaping up of simile and adjective, its long 
rolling periods, and its studied climaxes are not offensive 
to the Oriental taste of his Spanish auditors, as they would 
be to more phlegmatic peoples. And, however it may be 
with the form, the themes and the substance of his oratory 
are great and universal as human rights. Such subjects 
as political amnesty, liberty of conscience, the abolition of 
slavery, are those which have called forth his grandest flights 
and worked his greatest triumphs. In listening to, even 
in reading in cold blood, his orations of that class, we 
forget all externals in the one great impression of a noble 
nature carried out of itself by a passionate love of noble 
things. 

Castelar’s one experience of actual guidance of public 
affairs was during the few months he held the Presidency 
of the Republic, in 1873-4. He was confronted with 
tremendous difficulties. ‘The Republic was threatened by 
wrangling factions within and the Carlist war without. 
Anarchy reared its head in different cities of Spain. Revo- 
lution was defiant in Cuba. War with the United States 
was threatened on account of the Virginius affair. It is the 
testimony of disinterested foreign observers, like M. Hough- 
ton, that Castelar displayed unrivaled energy and ability in 
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those trying times. He put down anarchy with a firm 
hand. He held the troops to their work in Biscay and in 
Cuba. He arrived at an amicable and honorable settle- 
ment of the difficulty with the United States. The one 
thing he could not do was to placate the quarreling repub- 
licans in the Cortes, and when a vote of confidence was 
refused him, he resigned his office to make way for that 
restoration of the monarchy which he and all men saw to 
be then inevitable. Since then he has withdrawn himself 
more and more from active political life, so that his recent 
announcement of a purpose to make his retirement com- 
plete and irrevocable excited little surprise. He considers 
his work done, and means to spend his last years in those 
historical and philosophical studies which were his early 
delight and first ambition, and from which he turned aside 
only at the imperative call of his oppressed fellow-country- 


men. 


The Intellectual Movement in the 
West 


The significant fact in the life of the central West of 
to-day is not its material but its intellectual activity and 
progress. Few people, not familiar with the history of the 
last ten years in that section, understand how eager and 
how contagious is the desire to command the resources 
of literature and art. From the very beginning the West 
has been full of moral and intellectual impulse; it was 
peopled with men and women of intelligence and aspira- 
tion ; it has been strewn with colleges and schools ; but its 
work has been so pressing and exhausting that the riper 
culture, so readily secured in older communities, has been 
postponed to the comparative rest and leisure of to-day. 
For the central West—from Detroit to St. Louis—has laid 
the foundations of civic and personal prosperity deep and 
solid, and has now entered upon a new stage in its develop- 
ment. Educational influences, vigorous from the start, are 
fast becoming dominant, and in the new era this energetic 
section will put into the general pursuit of the more gener- 
ous aims of life the same tireless enthusiasm which has 
gone far to give it material supremacy in the country. 
The most significant aspect of the World’s Fair is not its 
marvelous exhibit of the utilities, but its matchless illustra- 
tion of that beauty of form and adjustment which has 
heretofore been postponed to the reaping of crops, the 
building of railways, and the making of cities. 

\ In this higher development of the life of a group of great 
States, several elements have been influential. ] In the 


central West, as on the seaboard, ithe planting of colleges ' 


went hand in hand, in many sections, with the planting of 
the prairies, and the first-born in many frontier communi- 
ties of half a century ago found colleges ready to furnish 
an education of a high order. Some of these institutions 
have taken rank with the oldest colleges in excellence of 
instruction and thoroughness of method. The University 
of Michigan, for instance, is one of the foremost institu- 
tions of the higher learning in America, with a reputation 
of the widest range and the most honorable character. 
The University of Wisconsin is another institution which 
has secured wide recognition based upon work of a high 
quality. The old Western Keserve University, now united 
with Adelbert College, is one of a group of colleges 
which have filled Ohio with trained men and women, and 
have doubtless done much to give that State the leader- 
ship it so long enjoyed in National affairs. These institu- 


tions—and there have been many of them—have for years 
past ministered to the intellectual needs of a growing pop- 
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ulation, and have done much to give life in new communi- 
ties deeper and richer significance. From these centers 
of culture has gone forth an influence which will eventually 
become pervasive. 

The academic impulse, however, rarely gives the initia. 
tive to a new movement of intellectual life ; it prepares for 
it by diffusing taste and creating a genial atmosphere, but 
it rarely leads the way by any direct action of its own. 
The universities have often, perhaps generally, trained the 
men who have given impulse and direction to new depart- 
ures of thought; but they hy have rarely given such a renais- 
sance definite leadership. (The Western colleges and uni- 
versities have done much, but individuals have probably 
done more, in the way of giving direct inspiration to the 
awakening intellectual life of the section., Here and there, 
in that wide stretch of prairie, there have been_men and 
women of clearer vision and riper culture than their fellows, 
who have striven with apostolic zeal and earnestness for 
the coming of the spirit of knowledge. | In one town a 
group of people, under the leadership of a venerable and 
venerated teacher, have studied Plato these thirty years 
and more, and have secured a depth and breadth of culture 
such as comes only from lifelong intimacy with a great 
nature and an ample mind. In many other communities 
there have been groups of enthusjastic students who have 
quietly and persistently carried on studies which have not 
only enriched them, but have given tone and quality to the 
society’ about them. Twenty-five years ago a group of 
notable men and women were studying Plato and Hegel 
in St. Louis, and then set in motion a movement of which 
The Outlook will later give its readers a full account. 
One of the leaders of that movement, the man who gave it 
expression on the literary side, is Mr. Denton J. Snider, of 
whose work as a critic and interpreter of the greater works 
of literature an estimate is supplied elsewhere by Profes- 
sor F, H. Stoddard. That a trained academician should 
give so generous a recognition to the work of a man who 
has always worked outside academic lines is not without 
significance. Mr. Snider’s career has been singularly indi- 
vidualistic and out of the common. For many years he 
has been a kind of wandering scholar, teaching from town 
to town the deep things of life and art as they are found 
in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. By lectures 
and addresses delivered in scores of places, season after 
season, Mr. Snider has carried on a work of culture of the 
most genuine kind, and in a spirit of rare disinterestedness. 
No man in the country has surpassed him in tireless and 
uncompromising devotion to an ideal which he has in 
large measure realized. Turning neither to the right nor 
to the left, largely indifferent to the things for which most 
men strive, he has devoted his life to the exposition of 
what he aptly calls the great Literary Bibles. His meth- 
ods, his devotion, and his marked individualism remind 
one of those wandering Humanists who, rejected by the 
universities, carried’ the new learning and the richer cul- 
ture all over Europe. To Mr. Snider’s efforts have been 
due, in large measure, the very successful literary schools 
held of late years in Chicago and St. Louis. 

To the study of literature in its larger aspects must be 
added, as the decisive evidence of growing intellectual life 
in the West, the rise of a large group of writers of distinct 
gift and marked quality—a group to which additions may 
be constantly expected, and whose work will have a local 
flavor of the right kind. Agencies long at work often dis- 
close their energizing power by a rapid development on 
the lines along which they have been operating , and there 
are many signs which point to literary productiveness in 
the West in the near future. 
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Lord and Lady Aberdeen 





HIS week the Earl of Aberdeen lands in 
Quebec, and assumes the functions of 
vice-royalty in the Dominion of Canada. 
His appointment as Governor-General is 
for a term of five years; in that office he 
is the direct representative of the Queen ; 
as such he belongs to neither political 

party, and exercises no direct influence on party politics in 
the Dominion, It is not quite true to say, as is sometimes 
said, that his functions are social rather than political ; 
they are in the Dominion almost exactly what are the 
functions of the Queen in the Empire. In the United 
States the Government changes with a change of adminis- 
tration. In Great Britain, though parties change, the 
Government has a certain unbroken continuity, represented 
in the person of the Sovereign, and in the Colonies in the 
person of her direct representative. This continuity is, it 
is true, in a sense, one of sentiment; but it is none the 
less real and significant. ‘This continuity of national life 
is represented in Canada by the Governor-General. 

We publish herewith the portraits of both the Earl and the 
Countess of Aberdeen, because they are identified in all their 
public no less than in their private life. The Countess of 
Aberdeen is the President of the Irish Industries Associa- 
tion; but her husband is no less active in promoting the 
admirable work of that patriotic and philanthropic organiza- 
tion, wisely keeping himself in the background lest his well- 
known approval of the principles of Home Rule should oper- 
ate to exclude Conservative support from a wholly non-polit- 
ical movement. On the other hand, it is safe to say that 
the remarkable success achieved by the Earl of Aberdeen 
in the five or six months’ administration of his office, some 
seven years ago, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was due 
scarcely less to the catholic spirit, sympathetic heart, and 
combined social tact and brilliance of the Countess of 
Aberdeen than to his own sterling uprightness and singu- 
lar combination of sympathy and sagacity. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is one of a comparatively small 
number of Liberals among the landed aristocracy. That 
the aristocracy do not take kindly to democracy is surely 
hot surprising, since the inevitable result of the successive 
victories of Liberalism is to curtail both the power and the 














privileges of the nobility; and though men may be found 
sufficiently unselfish to surrender willingly their privileges 
for the public good, when was a class ever found able to 
conceive that the power which it once exercised over the 


. people would be better distributed among the people? In 


this movement toward the distribution of public power the 
Earl of Aberdeen has kept step with Mr. Gladstone, and 
the Countess of Aberdeen has kept step with them both. 
Her democratic faith is best illustrated by the fact that 
she is an ardent believer in woman’s suffrage, has for some 
years been President of the Executive Committee of the 
““Woman’s Liberal Federation,” and is now President of 
the Federation itself, taking the place of Mrs. Gladstone, 
who has recently resigned. Lord and Lady Aberdeen’s 
city home, in the suburbs of London, is one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s most favorite retreats, as they are among his favored 
counselors. The Earl of Aberdeen has, however, held 
but one political office of importance—apart from his seat 
as Viscount Gordon in the House of Lords. He was, for 
the last five or six months of Mr. Gladstone’s previous 
administration, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ‘The result of 


‘his brief administration is best told by transcribing an 


account given of it by a Scotchman at the farewell dinner 
to the Earl of Aberdeen last month—an account more 
significant, coming, as I believe it does, from a strong 
anti-Home Ruler : 


With regard to his Lordship’s conduct as Viceroy of Ireland 
I am perhaps scarcely competent to speak, but I remember meet- 
ing an Irishman in Liverpool in the autumn of 1886, and on. 
being introduced to him as a man from Aberdeen, he broke out 
into ecstasies, and said that Irishmen looked on Aberdeen men 
as their brethren, ever since we had sent them such a Lord 
Lieutenant. He wished the Government would send him back,. 
and said if they did there would never be any more grumbling 
against Castle rule, for no man was ever so much liked as Lord 
Lieutenant as “ your Lord Aberdeen,” and then followed a de- 
scription of the scene on the day on which Lord Aberdeen left. 
Dublin, which, he said, would never be effaced from his memory, 
for in the midst of a crowd of over ten thousand men and women 
there was hardly a dry eye to be seen. Perhaps you may think 
I am overstating it, but 1 assure you these are the words of 
Paddy himself, unexaggerated in the slightest degree. 


Equally significant are the two facts that, under the Ear]. 
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of Aberdeen’s administration, for the first time for many 
years, social relations were established between the Castle 
and the Mansion House—that is, between the Queen’s 
representative and the Lord Mayor of Dublin; and in a 
serenade to the Earl of Aberdeen “ God Save the Queen ” 
was played—the first time, it is said, that it had been 
played by an Irish band for nearly a hundred years. 

We are accustomed to speak of the English nobility as 
forming a leisure class, and sometimes to wish that we had 
a leisure class in America. In truth, society has no place 
for a leisure class, strictly speaking; the fine scorn of Mr. 
Gladstone for the “idle rich” is well deserved. The so- 
called “leisure class” is simply a class relieved from the 
necessity of laboring for its daily bread, and therefore set 
free to engage in higher labors for the public welfare. I 
doubt whether even in the United States a busier husband 
and wife could be found than these two members of the 
“leisure class.” Iwas privileged to see them entertaining 
their twelve hundred tenants one afternoon last month, in 
the grounds of their country residence, Haddo House, in 
Aberdeenshire, in the North of Scotland. The most radi- 
cal democrat could scarcely have looked upon the scene, 
and witnessed the unaffected interest and affection existing 
between landlord and tenant, as members of one great 
household, and not felt that a modernized feudal system 
might possess some advantages over democracy. It is 
doubtful whether any employer in the United States could 
have established such relations of amity and good will as 
were there to be witnessed. 

But the activities of Lord and Lady Aberdeen are by no 
means confined to either the care of their own great estate 
or the active promotion of public interests through their 
political party organizations. The public and philanthropic 
interests in which they are engaged are legion. From 
something like a score of them I select four, for mere 
mention. 

With the “ Boys’ Brigade,” of which Lord Aberdeen is 
Honorary President, the writings of Professor Drummond 
have made American readers somewhat familiar. The 
object of the Brigade—to promote Christian manliness ; 


the method of the Brigade—amilitary organization and . 


drill; the membership of the Brigade—boys between 
twelve and seventeen; the conditions of membership—a 
simple agreement to comply with the Rules of the Com- 
pany and to set an example of good conduct to their com- 
rades and other boys; the extent of the Brigade—which 
already has its divisions throughout Great Britain and, we 
believe, in all her colonies, as well as, recently, in the United 
States ; and the results of the Brigade—which numbers on 
its roll over twenty-one thousand boys, and shows very dis- 
tinct gain in their habits of order, discipline, and self- 
respect—all combine to make this movement one of great 
hopefulness. Nor, it should be added, has Lord Aber- 
deen’s office been by any means the merely nominal one 
which the title might lead one to suspect it to be. He 
was, we believe, one of the founders of the organization, 
and from the commencement he has been active in pro- 
moting its work. “The Parents’ National Educational 
Union,” of which the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen are 
jointly Presidents, is an organization which would not be a 
superfluity in the United States. Its object is to promote 
the home training of children and the better co-operation 
of parents and school-teachers in the work of education. 
“The Irish Industries Association,” of which the Countess 
of Aberdeen is President, but in which, as I have said, 
her husband is equally interested, affords a fine illustra- 
tion of the triumph of disinterested benevolence over par- 
tisan and sectarian prejudices. Its object is to promote 
home industries in Ireland ; out of it has grown the “ Lady 
Aberdeen Irish Village” at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
whose object is to introduce Irish home handiwork to the 
American market. In this Irish Industries Association 
are co-operating Protestant and Roman Catholic, Tory 
and Liberal, Cork and Belfast. In Haddo House are two 
large volumes of “ addresses ” which at various times have 
been presented to the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen— 
one or both—by various public bodies. The most elo- 
quent of these are those which have come from various 
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societies and cities in Ireland; and of these, most pathetic 
of all are two or three written by childish hands on orna- 
mented note-paper, and presented in person by school- 
children, thanking the Countess of Aberdeen for what 
she has done to bring work to their cottages and so make 
their homes happier. Whatever faults the Irish may pos- 
sess, they are an appreciative and grateful people. Per- 
haps the most interesting of all these philanthropic organ- 
izations, which owe their existemce and much of their 
activity to the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, is the 
“Onward and Upward Society.”’ Starting in Aberdeen- 
shire in a very humble and quiet attempt to improve the 
condition of farm servant-girls im that part of the country, 
it has gone onward and upward, and now includes 11 5 
branches in Scotland and England, with over eight thou- 
sand members and associates, the former being the ladies 
who are engaged in the work, the latter the servant-girls 
who are enlisted» The work itself might be described. in 
a sentence as a combination of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Working-Girls’ Clubs, and the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; the object of the 
work, the education, in the largest sense of that word, of 
servant-girls ; the means of education, courses of reading 
both secular and religious, and meetings, more or less fre- 
quent, in which members and associates. intermingle ; the 
essential principle being a bringing together of ladies and 
servants on the common ground of a common humanity. 
In a recent article, Mr. Stead, the English editor of the 
“ Review of Reviews,” compares the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen to Lord Shaftesbury. “No man has yet 
arisen,” he says, “to occupy the seat of Lord Shaftesbury. 
But although no man has arisen, it is becoming apparent 
that a man and woman together are not unworthy suc- 
cessors of the great philanthropist.” We shall probably 
never have a landed aristocracy in the United States, and 
I hope never a hereditary “leisure class;” but surely 
there are men and women of wealth in the United States 
who might learn a lesson of life from the example of the 
Earl and Countess of Aberdeen ; might learn that there is 
some better use for wealth than to employ it in getting 
more wealth, or to expend it in ingenious, useless, and 
wearisome extravagances, or even to give it away in one 
sum for other people to administer in benevolence after 
the accumulator of it is dead and gone; might learn what 
an opportunity for joyous life in public service is afforded 
by the combined possession of wealth, social culture, and 
intellectual ability. L. A. 


Industrial America’ 
VI.—The Silver Mines of Colorado 


From a Staff Correspondent 


It is a mistake to suppose that everybody in Colorado 
is in favor of the free coinage of silver. In Colorado 
Springs the prevailing sentiment among well-to-do people 
is against that measure. Even in Denver, where Eastern 
health-seekers form an insignificant minority, I was assured 
by an opponent of free coinage that more than half of 
“the solid business men” of the city were on his side. 
Free-coinage men characterized this statement as an ex- 
aggeration, but only as an exaggeration. The bankers 
and the money-lenders were confessedly against free coin- 
age, and these constitute an important part of the 
moneyed classes in a State which has a larger mortgage 
indebtedness than any other. Among the body of the 
people, however, the demand for free coinage is well-nigh 
universal, and often vehement in the last degree. So 
intense is the popular sentiment that many of the bankers, 
even, have, in their public utterances, favored free coinage 
at a new ratio, or free coinage limited to the American 
product. But the mass of the people stand with the farm- 
ers of the Mississippi Valley and the South in rejecting 


1The precedi apers in this series-were published in the issues of July 8, 
July 29, Au x4 i st 26, and Sopseasber 9. In the last article the — 
carelessly stated that three quarters of the people in Kansas are farmers. T 
proportion is less than two-thirds. 
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both of these compromises. They will impress it upon 

ou that what they stand for is not protection for their 
own miners, but justice to all classes which were wronged 
by the demonetization of silver. 
demonetization was the result of a world-wide combination 
to contract the currency, and they demand that the wrongs 
inflicted by demonetization shall be remedied by remone- 
tization. 

This demand for justice rather than protection is in 
many cases only half-sincere. When you find the free 
coinage of silver advocated by many wealthy and influential 
men, who are opposed to all other measures to better the 
distribution of wealth, you cannot help attributing their 
creed to their business interests as mine-owners. We are 
having in our day a repetition of what occurred in the 
generation before the war, when the owners of the gold 
mines of California were the one rich class that demanded 
the use of hard money as distinguished from bank notes. 
The Colorado mine-owners will no more admit that they 
advocate a silver currency because of their business inter- 
ests than Eastern bankers will admit that they oppose a 
silver currency because of their business interests. Yet 
in Colorado, as in the East, the currency views held by 
the interested classes are so exactly in accord with their 
business interests that the latter must be regarded as 
determining the former. 

It is astonishing to visitors from the East to find how 
ably some very plain people in Colorado can advocate the 
free coinage of silver. This is in part due to the fact that 
so many of them came originally from the East and once 
held different ideas. It is further due to the fact that the 
daily papers in Colorado publish in full the monometallist 
dispatches sent them from the East, while Eastern daily 
papers generally confine themselves to ridicule of the free- 
coinage position. Upon this point I was forcibly struck by 
the fact that Colorado dailies gave up more than two col- 
umns of their space to the letter of ex-Senator Henderson, 
of Missouri, to Secretary Carlisle advocating gold mono- 
metallism. An Eastern paper would not have given half 
an inch to a free-coinage letter by a man of greater fame. 
This familiarity with the anti-silver argument of course 
greatly increases the debating ability of the average citizen 
of Colorado. But this is’ not the chief cause of the re- 
markable intellectual activity upon the currency question. 
The continued coinage of silver is naturally believed to be 
a matter of life or death to the prosperity of the State. The 
value of the precious metals mined annually has been 
about $300 for every family in the State, and gold is 
scarcely mined at all except in conjunction with silver. 
The abandonment of the silver mines means that this 
source of income is almost entirely cut off, and since 
the miners have furnished the foundation demand for the 
services of the merchants, the mechanics, the farmers, and 
even the railroads of this State, nearly all classes feel that 
their fortunes are bound up with the continued use of sil- 
ver as money. 

By all odds the most instructive day to me in Colorado 
was that spent in Leadville. It was less than two weeks 
after the news had come from London that the mints of 
India had been closed to the free coinage of silver. The 
Price of silver, it will be remembered, had fallen from 
eighty-four cents an ounce to sixty-nine cents. When we 
came within sight of Leadville, my car companion, an old 
miner, looked out and remarked, “ Only two smoke-stacks 
going—the town is dead.” These two smoke-stacks be- 
longed, not to the mines—every one of which had shut 
down—but to the smelting-works, two of which had not 
yet disposed of the stock of ore they had on hand. The 
Streets were full of idle men. On visiting one of the large 
mines I found the engineers and three or four workmen on 
hand, with abundant leisure to show me all there was to be 
seen. Taken down the shaft of the mine five or six hun- 
dred feet, I was shown why the engines were kept going at 
such great expense when no ore was being dugout. In this 
mine, as in nearly all others, the pumping has to be kept 
Up incessantly in order to keep the water from filling 
the mine and destroying the machinery. From these men 
about the mines I learned about miners’ wages; these 
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had fallen from the four dollars a day customary in the 
early days to three dollars, but for years had been 
held at that figure by the grim determination of the men 
and the good-natured concessions of the employers. 
Trades-unions, it appeared, were weak in Leadville, and 
the miners were chiefly united in making Leadville an 
unsafe place for any Chinaman to enter. Three dollars a 
day in Leadville, it may be said, is no more than two dol- 
lars a day in New York City, for the rents of the five-room 
frame shanties are in the neighborhood of thirty-five dol- 
lars a month, while supplies of all sorts, especially food 
supplies, have to be brought great distances, and are in- 
ordinately dear. When I returned to the hotel, I felt 
dejected enough over the outlook of the people of the 
town. This feeling was increased after dinner, when the 
hotel lobby filled up with a committee of citizens who 
had come to discuss the abandonment of the Fourth of 
July celebration, and the devotion of the unexpended 
money to the relief of citizens already in need. An 
old college acquaintance of mine was among them, and 
he introduced me to one man after another of those 
who gathered. Some, I found, were in favor of holding 
the celebration, and making a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. One of those who most strongly urged that 
the balance of money left should be expended in poor 
relief was the Presbyterian minister. It would be inter- 
esting could some Eastern minister who regards silver 
money as dishonest money be brought in contact with this 
Leadville clergyman. He not only believed in the free 
coinage of silver as an economic doctrine, but as a relig- 
ious doctrine, and had preached it to his congregations. 

Thus far I had seen only the serious side of Leadville, 
and sympathized with the feelings of its citizens that it 
was a “murdered town.” Later in the evening, however, 
my old college friend took me to see the sights of the town. 
He went with me for company’s sake, and not because any 
one needed a guide in order to see them. On the main 
streets we passed or entered one gambling-hall after an- 
other—nearly all of them crowded with men. The miners 
were playing low stakes, but it was obvious that many of 
them were risking their last dollars. When I had seen 
the crowds in the gambling-places, the saloons, and the 
concert-halls, I returned to the hotel feeling that civiliza- 
tion might be the gainer if such a town were blotted out 
of existence. It was certainly the wickedest town I had 
ever seen. Even my old college friend employed an occa- 
sional Leadville exclamation, and when I suggested to him 
that even his conversation had been affected by Colorado 
atmosphere, he replied, “Oh, yes—even the ministers 
swear in Leadville!” 

The next day I again saw the serious side of the situa- 
tion. On all sides I was told that the immoral side of the 
town was not nearly so flagrant as it had been years be- 
fore, and though the town still derived a revenue of $1,300 a 
month from the licensing of its gambling-houses, and $550 a 
month from its brothels, there was a strong sentiment, 
especially in the Populist party, in favor of closing these 
places. During one year the people had closed the gam- 
bling-halls, but the leading business men in the town had 
united with the gamblers in securing a return of the old 
régime, which was believed to make business lively, and 
which was certain to afford high rents for certain pieces 
of real estate and to leave large deposits in the banks. 

This second day I visited one of the smelting-works, 
and had a great many talks with citizens of different 
ranks. At the smelting-works I had confirmed what | 
had been told before, that the cost of mining silver was 
greater now than in the early days of the town. As 
the years went by, the cost of mining tended to increase. 
The difficulty of striking new veins decidedly increased, 
and the old veins had to be dug deeper and deeper, at con- 
stantly increasing expense. Intelligent men at Leadville 
admitted that there were mines, such as the Molly Gibson, 
where silver could be produced at thirty cents an ounce, 
just as there were gold mines where gold could be pro- 
duced at five dollars an ounce ; but the cost of production 
in the silver industry, they said, is the amount of money 
put into the silver business in order to get out the product. 
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This was greater to-day than it was in the days when silver 
was admitted to the coinage. 
One of the most interesting citizens with whom I talked 


was the Populist member of the Legislature from Lead- . 


ville. This man was a storekeeper of considerable prop- 
erty ; he was a Populist because he was a Socialist in his 
convictions, Like most other Populists I met, he not only 
believed in the free coinage of silver, but in large additions 
toour greenback currency. ‘ How largea currency do you 
think this country ought to have?” I asked, “I do not 
know,” he answered, “but I think that we need a great 
deal more than we have now, and I would have the Gov- 
ernment gradually issue greenbacks as long as they remained 
at par in gold. When gold rose to a premium, I should 
believe that the danger-line had been reached, and that 
the issue should be stopped.” Even this radical Populist, 
therefore, believed in President Harrison’s dictum that 
every dollar, gold, silver, or paper, must be as valuable as 
every other dollar. This sentiment is nearly universal 
both in the West and the South. The demand for the 
repeal of the Bland-Allison Act and the Sherman Act, it 
will be remembered, has always been to prevent a predicted 
depreciation of the silver currency. This depreciation has 
never yet taken place. If it should take place under the 
free coinage of silver, the advocates of contraction would 
find that substantially the whole public was in favor of the 
maintenance of an honest dollar. C. B.S. 
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An Interpreter of Poets 
By Prof. Francis H. Stoddard 


The function of the great critic is as creative as is the 
function of the great poet, artist, dramatist. In many 
ways it is more immediately arousing. The great artist is 
he who finds reality and possibility of incarnation in an 
idea; or, the great artist is he who finds an idea and pos- 
sibility of divinity in a reality. There have always been 
these two sorts of artists. One can find the Sophocles, 
the Dumas, the Tolstoi, the Moliére, who prisons an idea 
and fixes it in carnate form, to us of flesh and life forever 
an embodiment in life and flesh of a heretofore vague and 
fugitive notion. The idea becomes living in the Cdipus, 
the Electra, the Anna Karénina, the A/a/ade /maginaire, 
the Athos, Porthos, and D’Artagnan. And one can find 
the Shakespeare, the Arnold, the Browning, who sets free 
from its earth-bonds a thought-existence, a spiritual life, 
too far, too fine, too free for carnate form freely to com- 
pass it. The characters—Hamlet, Lear, Othello—die into 
a larger life forus. In literature, in all great presentations, 
we have these two sorts of artists : 

One “ rais’d a mortal to the skies ;” 
One “drew an angel down.” 


Each becomes an artist, comes into the higher rank of a 
creator, because he establishes a relation between a past 
ideal and a newly created actual; or, because he estab- 
lishes a relation between an existing life and a possible, 
yet unrealized, notion. Always the artist establishes, one 
may say creates, the relation ; sometimes he establishes, 
creates as we say, the ideal notion itself. 

But the idea is apart, is-untemporal, is of no age; the 
actual is near, is closely united to ourselves, is definitely 
of this age. Living mostly in a past age, or in a strange 
age, or in a future age, is the artist, whether he be poet, 
painter, or prophet. By so much as he is a great artist— 
because he brings, for himself and in his own way, into 
temporal life the eternal, ageless world-ideas—the poet is 
out of reach of instant comprehension to us, and out of 
reach of our ordinary thought-habit. Even the lines of 
phrase get a mystical convoluteness in consonance with 
the subtle thought-method of a great poet. If, then, a 
reader cares to understand such a poet, or such an artist, 
he must in some way establish a mental friendship, and 
cultivate a spiritual intimacy, with the notions, the ideals, 
the important personages, of the poet’s mental circle. If 
the reader—by long and patient study ; by abnegation of 
his preference, for the time being, that he may accept the 
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poet’s friend and the poet’s ideal as his own ideal or his 
own friend; by creative completion of the outlines left 
incomplete here and there by the poet, and re-arouse- 
ment of the minor forms not quite awakened into life by 
the poet—can bring himself into the poet’s life-circle, the 
real, sympathetic appreciation comes. Such an audience 
every poet has. It is an audience fit—and few. Most of 
us are busy with our own small worlds, our own ideals, or 
our own mental and spiritual friends. If we are to enter 
the poet’s circle, we must be introduced. And so the 
commentator has his function. 

Of commentators there are, as of the creative artists, two 
sorts—critics and interpreters. The one is the critic who 
illustrates, who explains, who completes the fact for us, 
The other is the interpreter who makes us forget the author’s 
hard and visible creation in the zeal he gives us for the 
author’s faint and half-vanished ideal notion. For most uses, 
the critic is our best companion. Guide-posts, so to speak, 
under his direction, appear and point the way. He puts 
prose reality into the poetical language of the writer; he 
foot-notes him, and annotates him; he analyzes his style, 
and gives him good advice ; he points out with great clever- 
ness what the author is not, and how much better it would 
be were he other and different. We all read the criticisms 
of these commentators, and we find them helpful. They 
make straight the road to and from literature, and if they 
prefer the stone-paved highway to the flower-banked lane, 
they make, at all events, a useful choice. 

But now and then appears a creative critic. Some years 
ago, under private imprint, were issued two volumes of 
philosophic commentary on the “ Faust” of Goethe, by 
Mr. Denton J. Snider, Later, three volumes appeared on 
the Histories, the Comedies, the Tragedies of Shakespeare. 
One volume on Homer—the 
first part, I believe, of a fuller 
commentary—and two volumes 
on Dante, recently published, 
complete a list which I have 
in mind to use as illustration. 
Mr. Snider has as yet, I sus- 
pect, spoken to but a small 
audience through these books, 
at least in the Eastern States; 
for his works, though in part 
published some years ago, are 
difficult to obtain. I believe 
they are not largely read simply 
because they are not widely 
known. For this man, in his 
own way, and to those who can 
move with him, is a real inter- 
preter of poets. To him the 
world is a great drama, and the poet a prophet or seer half 
unconscious himself of the full meaning of the speech he 
gives the world. There is a philosophy within the message 
of the poet for Mr. Snider, and he boldly thinks on past the 
bare lines into what he believes to be the poet’s fullest 
conception, So it comes about that these works are 
studies into the art, the philosophy, the deeper meanings, 
of the poet’s utterance; and so it comes about also that 
they are illuminative, suggestive, frequently irritating, 
always stimulating, to a thoughtful mind. Mr. Snider has 
a peculiar equipment. He has a mind of simplicity and 
ingenuousness; he has American directness; and he 1s 
saturated with Teutonic philosophy. These conditions 
make him somewhat exceptional. Far be it from me to 
single out any one in the throng of Shakespeare critics 
and name him as supreme even in a single direction. 
What I shall say is, that Mr. Snider is well-nigh unique 
among the interpreters of Shakespeare and Goethe. There 
is no other who has joined just such equipment to just 
such temper and trend of mind; and there is no reader, 
I venture to say, of these great poets to whom Mr. 
Snider’s interpretations will not bring continually the charm 
of pleased surprise, and frequently the joy of receptive 
appreciation. 

In considering the work of such an interpreter as Mr. 
Snider, one comment is sure to suggest itself to the reader. 


Denton J. Snider 
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It is a question. It is the query whether Goethe really 
meant, whether Shakespeare really meant, that which Mr. 
Snider makés Hamlet and makes Faust to yield as signifi- 
cance. In reading these interpretations no doubt the 
literal, exact critic will frequently part company with the 
philosophic reader. In a strict literal sense it is certainly 
open to question if some of Mr. Snider’s interpretations 
are true. One may question, for instance, whether Shake- 
speare viewed ‘“ Romeo and Juliet” as an exposition of the 
limitations of the institutional element in society, or con- 
sidered ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” as a dramatic treatise on 
the distress logically resultant from a “ Neglection of 
Degree” in a constituted community. All such theoretic 
philosophies, it may easily and with much truth be said, 
are put upon Shakespeare by Mr. Snider; the interpreta- 
tion outruns the limit of the portrayal. Literally speaking, 
this is true; but there is something more than the literal 
in interpretations. It is a paradox in expression, but it is 
a truth in literature, that there are many things in this 
literature which are historically false and yet which are 
spiritually true. In the evolution of the beings which we 
call ourselves, the soul and the mind and the executive- 
shaping ability do not seem to have developed in synchro- 
nous stages, nor in parallel sequences. The ideal is now 
ages behind and now ages beyond the reality, and the lit- 
eral critic is always sitting idealess with a foundling fact 
or sitting in hopeless vagueness contemplating a bodiless 
idea. The artist is of no age. He yokes the idea of yes- 
terday to the fact of to-day ; the ideal of now to the actual 
of then. For his interpretation the freer soul demands a 
parallel imaginative thought. The interpretation may not 
interpret Shakespeare. It may interpret *in another fash- 
- jon the idea which is suggested in the work of Shake- 
speare. In its best form such interpretation is as truly 
creative as any criticism of life in poem, novel, or drama. 
We have too few of such creative interpreters rather than 


too many. 
ap 
Ulster and Home Rule 


By Thomas Donnelly 


In weighing the various forces that have combined 
against the Home Rule Bill, it is easy, perhaps, to over- 
estimate the adverse influence of Ulster. That Ireland’s 
northern province is unalterably opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure we have all been taught to believe. 

From the days of the warlike chiefs of Tyrconnel to the 
passing of the Act of Union the spirit of Ulster seems to 
have been strongly national. The Convention of Dun- 
gannon, which practically created the independent consti- 
tution Ireland enjoyed between 1782 and 1800, was con- 
ceived and held in Ulster, which was also, during the try- 
ing period immediately preceding the union, unswervingly 
loyal to the cause of Irish autonomy. 

_ The masses are composed of Presbyterians and Catho- 
lics ; the aristocracy of Protestant Episcopalians. At the 
last general election every Catholic candidate was pledged 
to Home Rule, while the Presbyterians are traditional sup- 
porters of Mr, Gladstone and his party. They, as Dis- 
senters, do not forget how the Premier removed their pet 
grievance—an Irish State Church. Politically, therefore, 
Ulster Catholics and Presbyterians are allies. Opposed 
to them are the Protestant Episcopal aristocracy, or Union- 
ists. At the present time Ulster’s entire representation 
in the Commons shows a majority of anti-Home-Rulers 
—a majority, however, of but three or four members. 
The latter, moreover, were elected by constituencies in 
which the Protestant Episcopal interest happened to be 
unusually strong. Were Ulster to be polled without refer- 
€nce to the distribution of Parliamentary seats, the Home 
Rule must necessarily exceed the anti-Home Rule vote. 
Viewing the situation impartially from this standpoint, it 
1s difficult to arrive at any conclusion other than that the 
Masses of Ulster favor self-government, the aristocratic 


Unionist—or Loyalist—party representing only a powerful 
minority, 
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The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of ‘‘ God’s Fool,” “* Joost Avelingh,” “* An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HOME OF POESY 


A large house on a grim: canal—a number of flat, un- 
interesting windows in a flat, uninteresting facade. A low 
front door, with a heavy graystone coping, and on each 
side, along the narrow “ stoep,” a row of stumpy stone posts, 
connected by iron chains. The rest of it a great daub of 
dirty orange plaster, without any excrescence or salient 
feature, except just one little rusty spy-glass sticking out 
on the basement floor—the whole building like a meaning- 
less, rich man’s face, in its ugly and insolent self-content, 
comfortably dull. Young Reinout’s home at the Hague. 

And opposite, and on both sides of it, similar dwellings, 
of darker color, flat and gray, under the lowering sky and 
the general gloom and primness, with the foul canal asleep 
in the middle of the grass-grown street. A grand house in 
a grand neighborhood. 

Count Hilarius van Rexelaer drove up to his own door 
in the neatest of little broughams and entered hurriedly. 
His whole manner betrayed anxiety, but then, as we have 
seen, he had an irritable way about him and a habitual 
nervous twitch of the eyes. He was a man harassed by 
many things, who took life restlessly. 

He passed through the low entrance-hall, with its damp 
marble floor, and ran upstairs to a comparatively brighter 
part of the house. He looked into his wife’s boudoir; it 
was empty, but sounds to which he was well accustomed 
were issuing from the conservatory beyond. <A sweet voice 
was shakily crooning some French words : 

D’un seul regard il m’a tuée, 
Car ce regard resta le seul. 


The singing stopped at the sound of the opening door. 
A copper-colored mulatto woman, in iridescent drapery, 
rose up from the floor and made obeisance, as her master 
entered. The Countess Rexelaer lifted a slow head from 
her divan. ‘Ah, mon ami! Bonjour!” she said, and let 
it fall again. 

“It is most vexatious,” began the Count, spitting his 
words, as the French inelegantly but aptly put it. “There 
is nothing but worry. I can’t stand the strain. I shall 
have to resign.” He stopped, and scowled at the waiting- 
woman, 

“ Laissa,” said the Countess, languidly, “ fetch me a glass 
of Cape wine and a biscuit—” and as soon as the mulatto 
had crept noiselessly away—“ It is no use, my dear Rexelaer : 
I tell her everything you tell me.” 

The husband pushed aside a green parrot which had 
slipped from its perch on to a low chair by the couch, and, 
having thus freed a seat for himself, .he sat down, unheed- 
ful of the disturbed favorite’s flutter and fuss. “Come 
here, Rollo. Poor Rollo! Pretty Rollo!” interposed the 
lady. ‘Oh, bother! listen to me, Margot!” said the Count. 
When he called her “ Margot,” she knew that he was 
either very much pleased or very much put out. She her- 
sélf had officially decreed, on becoming a Countess, that 
her name should henceforth be Margherita. “ Pearl, for 
you, if you like, Hilarius.” He had long ago left off call- 
ing her “ Pearl.” 

‘“‘ Well, what is it?” she asked, faintly. “ You must not 
tire me to-day. The damp has given me my headache.” 

Said Count Hilarius, solemnly: “The King had a bad 
egg for breakfast this morning.” 

The Countess laughed, but indolently, as one who has 
more serious things to occupy her thoughts. 

“You laugh!” cried the Count, in sudden wrath, ‘ be- 
cause you do not understand. By Heaven, it is no laugh- 
ing matter! Who is responsible for the eggs? I! If it 
happens again, I shall resign.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” she said, sitting up, alert and sharp. 

“ Ah, that brings you round, does it? I tell you my 
nerves can’t stand the strain. ‘This is the third time since 
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Tuesday week. The eggs are new-laid, of course, but 
some wretched little red mess gets inside them. I suppose 
it’s the food. None of the under-people can explain, and 
his Majesty is furious—rightly—and says it never occurred 
before. And I only three weeks in office !” 

“It must not occur again,” said Margherita, “ not if we 
have to lay the eggs ourselves.” 

“To have chickens here, you mean ?” 

“Of course, I mean that. I do not believe the poor 
animals are to blame. It is the result of a conspiracy. 
You say yourself that all the Court people are against you, 
because they wanted your place for the Chamberlain’s 
cousin. Be sure that an enemy inserts into the eggs the 
unpleasantness which his Majesty finds there.” 

“ You think so?” he said, doubtfully. 

“T am sure of it. We can keep the fowl here in the 
conservatory, if needs must, and Laissa can feed them.” 
She was sufficiently animated now. 

“True,” said the Count, rising; “ you could easily add 
them to the menagerie. But perhaps it were better to aban- 
don the whole thing. These Court cliques are terrible in 
their dead-set against a newcomer. ‘They are merciless.” 

“What ?” cried the Countess, leaning on one brown, 
jeweledarm. Then she added, in softest scorn : “‘ Coward !” 

“Oh, yes, it is easy enough for you to speak. You 
haven’t got to face them! You simply stop at home and 
say, ‘Make a great lady of me!’” 

“ Already?” she went on. “Three weeks of failure after 
six years of struggle. Coward, Coward, Coward!” She 
leaped to her feet with the last words, her eyes flashing. 
“Yes,” she said, “I am going to be a great lady. I have 
paid for it. And I again say, Go, and make a great lady 
of me. Go!” Then, suddenly, she laughed, and threw 
herself back on the sofa. “You should have studied 
poultry-fancying in your youth, my lord Comptroller,” she 
said. ‘We must get Reinout some pigeons—pretty, inno- 
cent things. My uncle de Cachenard—” 

“Ah, spare me your uncle de Cachenard,” he said, 
angrily, and walked from the room. 


The Countess, left alone, arranged the coils of her mag- 
nificent black hair, and smiled to her Creole face in the 
glass. Then she looked round and said, “‘ Coo-ee, Coo-ee,”’ 
and the mulatto woman came gliding back. 

Count Hilarius had not been wrong in speaking of the 
menagerie, “Aviary” would perhaps have been a more 
accurate term, for the whole place was in a flutter of ex- 
otic birds. It was suffocatingly hot, an unavoidable con- 
cession to the animals in question, and not an unwilling 
one on the part of their mistress, whose natural tastes 
preferred the sun to any and every thing in creation except 
herself, but awarded the third place—a long way below— 
to a blazing hot fire. “A good stove,” she used to say, 
“is like a husband—ca réchauffe. But the sun is like a 
lover—ca brie.” 

She had built out this large glass house at the back of 
her dull little boudoir, and had stocked it with a store of 
greenery—feathery ferns and wide palms and a number of 
prickly tropical plants. She had orange-blossoms in it, 
and a mass of gardenias, and the strong perfume of these 
starry flowers mingled very perceptibly with the odor of 
the birds. As for these, a whole lot of them lived in open 
cages among the verdure, a bright-plumaged, twittering, 
unmusical rainbow of colors—“nature’s jewels,” said the 
Countess, toying with the diamonds she persistently wore 
on her arm. “If I am to be buried alive,” she had said, 
‘when first brought to the house in the Hague, “at least I 
will have a hole in my grave, through which to see the earth 
and the flowers.” She lived in her conservatory. She was 
always cold, and she used to repeat, with an unpleasing 
grin, that she never expected to be warm again—on earth. 

The Countess sipped her wine. She was very sensitive, 
and could take nourishment only at irregular hours. And 
her digestion was a weak one; wholesome food disagreed 
with it. She ate sweetmeats and cakes in indefinite quan- 
tities out of boxes and bonbonnitres which were always 
left lying about. Often the various animals would get at 
these receptacles, and then would ensue much brief exulta- 
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tion and subsequent sorrow, and stains on the Oriental car- 
pets and silk hangings—not that anybody noticed the more 
recent ones among the many of earlier date. 

The copper-colored woman crouched down at a little 
distance from her mistress’s divan, and one of the parrots, 
settling down on her shoulder, began screeching “ Laissa,” 
which name, by the by, was a corruption of Eliza. For 
the mulatto’s mother, an exceedingly vain personage, had 
declared herself and her daughter, in a moment of pre- 
sumption, to be of English extraction, and had stuck to 
the story ever after on account of its unreasonableness, 
Black? There were many Englishmen born black. Satan 
himself was an Englishman, as every good Catholic in 
Rio could have told you. 

“You want to know, I suppose,” said the Countess, 
“Eh ?” I 

“7? But no, M’am Rita. Let me sing you your song 
again, and you can go to sleep.”” And once more La’ssa 
began rocking herself to and fro and moaning : 

Sous les tilleuls j’étais couchée. 
Il a passé sous les tilleuls. 

D’un seul regard il m’a tuée, 
Car ce regard resta le seul. 

The woman crooned the words over and over without 
paying any attention to their meaning, while her mis- 
tress—who was the author of their being—lay listening 
with half-closed eyes of content. 

“The idea is beautiful,” said the Countess at last, inter- 
rupting the endless chant, “ but the execution might be bet- 
ter. Rhymes a, a, are all right, but not rhymes b, b. Do 
you think, Laissa, that ‘tilleuls’ rhymes with ‘seul’ ?” 

“Very well indeed, M’am Rita,” replied the mulatto. 

“Ah, you always say ‘very well indeed,’ but that does 
not satisfy my literary aspirations. You are not a literary 
character, Laissa.”’ 

“No, M’am Rita,” said the woman, submissively. 

“ Do you know, you stupid, what a literary character is ?” 

“No, my jewel. Is it something bad ?” 

“It is the grandest thing on earth; it is an angel. Es- 
pecially when it is a genius. ‘I often think that I should 
have been a genius, Laissa, had I not been a woman.” 

‘A woman is a very good thing too,” said Laissa. “I 
daresay men like the women best.” 

“Do not expose your boundless ignorance, even to me. 
Pass me the rhyme-dictionary; Rollo is scratching it. 
Naughty Rollo. I must look up another rhyme for ‘seul.’ 
Aieul.. How would that do? 

“ Sous les tilleuls il m’a passée, 
Sous les tilleuls de mon aieul. 

“JT don’t care for the repetition of the same sound, 
though some people might consider it musical. No, I have 
it. This is better, and has a delightfully aristocratic ring : 

“Dans le jardin il m’a trouvée 
Du beau chateau de mon aieul, 

D’un seul regard il m’a tuée, 

Car ce regard resta le seul. 

“Sing it, Nursie; let me hear how it goes. Ah me, the 
words awaken painful memories. A castle of our fathers! 
I shall never forgive the Count that he has not been able 
to procure me one,” 

“The saints will help, dearie,” said the mulatto, sooth- 
ingly. 

“For shame !—how often must I tell you not to talk of 
the saints! They are angry with me for turning Protest- 
ant. Let sleeping dogs lie.” 

“Well, then, we must try the cards,” said the mulatto. 
“Shall I lay them for you, my pet, while you eat some 
chocolate-creams ?” 

“Yes, do,” replied the Countess, cheerfully. ‘I must 
compose a second stanza this afternoon; my head is too 
tired. Give me the box, off the watering-pot. No, no, 
Rollo. Go away. Down, Flora! Ah, there is a capital 
conjunction—the aces !—the aces !—turn up the other ace 
—that’s right! Oh, you dear, good Laissa!”’ She bent for- 
ward over the cards, a chocolate-cream inherhand. ‘“ Some- 
thing fortunate is going tohappen! Delightful!” And she 
unthinkingly clapped her hands and smashed the sweetie. 

“‘ Something fortunate is going to happen,” repeated the 
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mulatto, gravely, as she continued to spread the cards on 
the Turkish carpet before her. “Great riches—but these 
you do not want, honey. You have enough.” 

“Never enough,” dissented the Countess, vehemently, 
pushing her hand in among the cards. “My uncle de 
Cachenard was a rich man; I hate him for not leaving me 
everything.” 

“In my country,” said the mulatto, “a yard of cotton 
and a few figs, it is enough.” 

“ Less than that,” cried Margherita, passionately. ‘No 
cotton at all, and one fig, and the blazing sunshine! For 
the animal it is enough. But for the soul within me a 
hundred millions, to buy splendor and power and great- 
ness! I want rivers of diamonds, oceans of diamonds. 
And emeralds, and sapphires, and gubies!” She stopped 
for breath and bit off a fragment of chocolate. 

“Yes, diamonds are pretty: I was not thinking of dia- 
monds,” replied the waiting-woman, still continuing her 
‘combinations. ‘ And other jewels; you shall have them, 
my pretty! See, here comes the Queen of Diamonds again. 
You shall have a beautiful castle. It is coming, just the 
kind that you like.” 

The Countess laughed. ‘An ancestral home,” she 
said, “ ordered in from the bazar! No, my good Laissa, 
the old man at Deynum says ‘no’ to the Queen of. Dia- 
monds. It is impudent of him, for he has not the neces- 
sary money himself, and should make room for his betters. 
You may have my brooch with the turquoises ; I shall not 
wear it again.” 

“Thank you, child,” replied Laissa. 


‘‘ But, for me, I 
believe in the cards.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AND OF STATECRAFT 


The master of the house, meanwhile, in his library, stood 
disconsolately gazing at the imitation bindings behind 
which his cigar-cases reposed in security. They could af- 
ford him as little assistance as the long line of the ‘‘ Tasch- 
enbuch der graflichen Hauser,” or even the encyclopaedia. 
He had built his hopes upon the latter, and had vainly 
looked out a couple of words, winding up with “ alimenta- 
tion.” And now he had sent round his man to the book- 
seller’s, 

Little things always troubled him largely, but this, as he 
well knew, was not a little thing. It is a merciful dispen- 
sation that, in the moment of achievement, we first begin to 
realize the difficulties which await success. Count Rexe- 
laer, on his smiling entry into Paradise, found all Paradise 
smiling back hostility. You think his Paradise ridiculous ! 
That is because it is not yours. But in that case, once 
more, put down this book. You cannot understand it. 

“ All the world is against me,” said Count Rexelaer, bit- 
terly. He was not exaggerating. He knew no other world 
than his little own. Nor does any of us, talk how we will. 
And if his world looks very small to you, that is, perhaps, 
because you stand so far below it. 

From his youth upwards he had laid himself out to 
“serve his King,” set aside for that service as much as was 
ever Levite in a worthier temple, and in the due perfection 
of that service he had found his glory and crown—coronet— 
of rejoicing. His father, a nobleman of William the First’s 
easy creation (1832: Hilarius, therefore, had not been born 
in the purple), had struggled and schemed and fought him- 
self into the front rank only to fall out of it again into the 
background of discontent through some caprice of a mon- 
arch’s disfavor. There had been several children and a 
smallfortune. Hilarius, the eldest, had behaved admirably, 
aS soon as he was old enough to understand. Excellent 
financier that he was, he had avoided the common fallacy 
that all expenditure must necessarily be regulated by actual 
assets, and had shown the good sense to keep up his posi- 
tion, like a European state, by borrowing money which a 
subsequent combination must pay. It would have been 
fatal, as he said, to “ drop out,” a mistake which so many 

ave committed under the influence of temporary misfor- 
tune. “We are too recent to recede,” he told his parents 
when they complained of his bills. “If people are saying 
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that we are poor, mamma, you should order in a lot of fine 
new clothes.” The old lady would certainly have liked to 
do so—for the sake of the fine new clothes—but she lacked 
her son’s pluck. Her father had been a draper; she had 
bourgeois ideas of honesty. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that Hilarius 
never wasted a penny on himself. Whathe spent he spent 
for his object. And he systematized both his expenditure 
and his debts. 

When he left the University, where he had lived “ cor- 
rectly,” Hilarius had obtained a small post in the diplo- 
matic service—it was convenient to him, for various rea- 
sons, to remove himself from his surroundings at the 
Hague. He did his work well for a great many years, 
which means that he did nothing, decently, and with the 
necessary self-respect ; in the meantime his brother married 
at home, fairly well, and his sister settled down into re- 
spectable old-maidism, and his mother (who had been a 
draper’s daughter) died, and things began to look brighter 
for the family. Then Count Hilarius’s reward came at 
last. It was not a First Prize, and he felt rather inclined 
to cavil at its secondrateness ; still, it was better than the 
empty Certificate of Merit with which he had been hitherto 
obliged to content his meritorious self. He was attached 
to the Dutch Legation at Rio—no more—he was getting 
on for five and thirty already, and his light hair was be- 
ginning to thin at the top, when little Rita de Cachenard— 
Margot Magot, as she was called in the French colony— 
old Croesus Cachenard’s niece and presumable heiress, 
fell frantically in love with him. She was sixteen, and 
very handsome, not an easy character to read, for, although 
she was naturally an object of interest, opinion remained 
divided about, not her charms (they were indisputable), 
but her virtues. According to some she was passionate 
but pure; according to others she was cold, and cool, as 
marble. She wrote verses to the object of her adoration, 
and blushed after having played them into his hands, 
There seems no great harm in that. She was sixteen, and 
her eyes were large and black. Perhaps her soul was as 
large, though not as black, as they. She wanted to marry 
him ; that was all. She had his willing consent, but per- 
haps she would have tried to do it without. 

Her uncle was delighted that his little Margot should be 
a Countess. He wasa fat old Frenchman and a republican. 
It is perfectly impossible to set down here in what manner 
he had amassed his very considerable fortune. Suffice it to 
say that the blackest brand of blackguardism was indelibly 
stamped upon every loathsome ducat which the young 
Countess Rexelaer poured into the hollow exchequer of the 
noble Dutch family. She poured in a good many. And 
yet more followed when, shortly after, the old rascal oblig- 
ingly retired from the scene of his compromising successes. 
But he left his niece just one half of that whole she had ex- 
pected ; the other half he squandered and scattered.among 
a lot of obscure individuals whom nobody had ever heard 
of before. Fortunately, their name was in no case. De 
Cachenard. Nor, for the matter of that, was the old man’s ; 
the disagreeable people who remember what they ought 
to have forgotten could have given you an earlier and less 
elegant version. As for the “de,” the “merchant,” good 
patriot and republican though he was, had been obliged 
to forfeit his nationality and pay down no less than twenty 
pounds to obtain it. 

Count van Rexelaer returned to Holland with his wife 
and her money-bags, and her tropical animals, habits, 
plants, and waiting-woman. He made a point of remem- 
bering the money-bags—conscientiously—and they got on 
very well together. He also made a point of reminding 
his relations of these same money-bags, and the relations 
made a point of reminding everybody else and of doubling, 
in conversation, the number, size, and weight of said 
money-bags. The subject was thus treated with mutual 
good will, and the family behaved admirably. Mevrouw van 
Rexelaer-Borck, Hilarius’s brother’s wife, smiled sweetly 
when one of “the black thing’s” birds went messing over 
her new silk dress. But then, they were so intensely re- 
lieved to find that the new member of the family was “not 
actually black, you know, though we called her so in fun ; 
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she is dark, and really quitehandsome. Like a Spaniard.” 
This much Mevrouw Rexelaer confided to her mother, the 
old Baroness Borck, a connection of the Lord of Rollingen. 
To her intimate friends she said: “ My brother-in-law’s 
young wife comes of a noble French family, ‘ De Cache- 
nard.’ He met her in diplomatic circles at Petropolis. 
Our only objection would be the great difference of age 
(he is double hers), but, after all, that is their lookout. 
She is a most charming thing. Just a little—how shall I 
call it?—exotic. Her parents have kept her out there too 
long, perhaps, as a queen among slaves, you know. Like 
the children of Steelenaar, our own Indian Governor- 
General.” 

“Was the father French Minister there ?” asked a friend. 

“Yes—no,” replied Mevrouw van Rexelaer quickly, 
remembering, at the last moment, the inconvenience of 
printed lists, “ Not Minister, you know. But second-best. 
What is it they call it? A Councilor of the Embassy, I 
believe.” 

“Ah yes. Like the Comte de Hautlieu.” 

“Exactly so,” rejoined Mevrouw van Rexelaer ; “ like the 
Comte de Hautlieu.” 

{To be continued] 


he 
The Spectator 


The difficulty that besets the average visitor to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago is that there is too much of it. One gets sur- 
feited with sightseeing. Eyes and brain finally grow weary of 
recording impressions. Out of the multitude of mental notes 
taken by the Spectator before his mind reached this condition, a 
few selections are here given. 


B 

Was the placard which is placed by the side of the Commis- 
sion of Columbus in the Convent of La Rédbida written by a 
relic-worshiper? Itreads: “ Gentlemen will please show respect 
for this document by taking off their hats.” .About one-half of 
the sightseers obey the injunction, some of them reluctantly. 
A spontaneous expression of reverence is always to be respected ; 
an act of reverence which is the result of a point-blank demand 
for it is of a very questionable sort. 

® 

One of the most delightful things about the Fair is the lack of 
‘officiousness. on the part of the guards. These men wear a 
sword, but they come to bring peace. Not once did the Spec- 
tator hear a harsh word or a surly answer from any of these 
men. That this can be said of public officers who have to 
answer more questions than any similar body of men in the 
world to-day, proves that it is possible for a police force to be 
composed of gentlemen. 

& 

Good nature on the part of attendants at the Fair is the 
almost universal rule. A very pleasant exhibition of this quality 
occurs in one of the specimen trains of palace-cars. In one of 
these cars a description of the decorations is rolled off by a 
black porter in the smoothest, oiliest way, just as if the words 
had been uttered for the first instead of the thousandth time ; 
and in another car the attendant remonstrates with the never- 
ending stream of ladies who plump themselves down in the 
beautifully upholstered chairs, with the kindly voiced hint, “ Your 
tickets don’t call for seats, ladies !” 

B 

A bright farmer with whom the Spectator talked says that he 
lives one hundred and twenty-eight miles from Chicago, but “all 
our people have been or are coming to the Fair. We don’t let 
such a chance go by for the sake of six dollars.” Another man, 
from an Ohio town of ten thousand population, says that eight 
hundred of his townspeople have visited the Fair already. West- 
ern people evidently think nothing of a day’s railway journey. 

e 

A great many visitors overlook the southern end of the grounds, 
yet some of the most interesting exhibits are there. The great 
sawmill, for instance, where the method of transforming a forest 
giant into various kinds of finished lumber is shown. A huge 
log is jerked about by heavy machinery and sawed apart with 
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terrifying swiftness, and all the odds and ends are used up in vari- 
ous ingenious ways. A most interesting place to take the boys, 
and other people who don’t dislike sawdust and shavings. 
B 

Another exhibit at the southern end which every intelligent 
person ought to visit is the Psychological Laboratory in the 
Anthropological Building. Here are various ingenious instru. 
ments for testing the mental faculties, and courteous investi. ° 
gators who conduct the examinations for science’ sake. For 
the surprisingly small sum of fifty cents one can have his powers 
of memory, vision, touch, judgment of wéights and measures, 
and sensitiveness to physical impressions tested; can learn 
whether he is color-blind, how many words he can read in the 
twenty-fifth of a second, the comparative power of judgment of 
his right and left brain, etc., etc. These are all recorded for 
him on a chart, which shows also what are the average powers 
in many of these particulars. It took the Spectator three hours 
to go through the various tests, but they were perhaps the most 
interesting three hours he spent on the grounds. 


In a vest-pocket guide to the Fair this advice is given® «If 
possible, see the exhibits without a companion.” The Spectator 
at first regarded this advice as saturnine and selfish. Half the 
pleasure of sightseeing is in sympathetic appreciation, it would 
seem. But it is difficult to find one’s affinity in sightseeing where 
there is such a multitude of attractions, and it is still more diff- 
cult to keep together in a crowd and allow any leeway to individ- 
ual interests. A shaggy-bearded Westerner spoke with some 
wisdom on this subject: “ Me and my wife want to see different 
things. I hanker around the Mining and Transportation build- 
ings, and she hankers around them little deef and dumb mutes and 
the women’s building. So we agree to meet two or three times 
a day and swap yarns, and that way both of us has a good time.” 
It is certainly true that the larger the party is, the more dan- 
ger of separation and ensuing worry and disappointment and 
loss of time. The Spectator would venture this rule: If you 
can go with a friend who is gifted with imperturbable good’ 
nature, keen appreciation of the best things (z. ¢., those which 
you admire), and rare tact in helping you to keep your own temper 
unruffled, go with him—or her; if not, let each do his own sight- 
seeing, and then meet at meal-times and “ swap yarns.” 

& 

The woman whose sole recollection of the Fair was that she 
had “learned how to make puff paste ” was nearly matched in 
the other direction by a self-confident young woman who 
declared that she had “ done the entire thing” in a week, omit- 
ting Sunday. When questioned as to how many of the hun- 
dreds of miles of aisles she had walked through, she admitted 
that the Mines and Forestry and Leather exhibits had not inter- 
ested her, that she had seen little of Machinery Hall but the 
confectioners’ division, that the statuary in the Art Building did 
not interest her “ because they had those things at college,” and 
that she had not spent any time on the Midway Plaisance 
“because those shows are all fakes.” Another less assertive 
young woman remarked in the Spectator’s hearing that she had 
seen in a week “all the things that she cared to see or was 
interested in,” and in so saying at once bore testimony to her 
truthfulness and gave a valuable hint to those whose time and 
strength are limited and who wish to make the most of them in 
seeing the great Fair. : 

A large proportion of the Fair’s visitors care more for the 
Midway Plaisance than for any other feature of the Exposition. 
This is to them a great “ circus,” and to the average inhabitant 
of these United States there is nothing in the way of amuse- 
ment so satisfying as a circus. The visitors are often troubled 
with the pronunciation of “ Plaisance,” however. Some few 
give it the “Parisian accent,” and call it “ Play-zongs ;” more 
come out boldly with “ Play-zance ;” while perhaps a majority 
escape the difficulty altogether by “skipping the hard wor 
and dubbing the entire thing the “ Midway.” But whatever 
they call it, they find the place a thoroughly interesting one¢—@ 
combination of shows, curiosities, and strange peoples and 
sights which Barnum himself would have acknowledged to be 
infinitely greater than even the “ greatest show on earth.” 
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The Home 
Money Matters with Young People 


By Helen B. Seymour 


It really is a question of great importance how to regu- 
late the financial affairs of children and young people. 
This is particularly true when they are dependent on their 
parents for a money supply. 

Too much money is certainly an injury to them, and, on 
the other hand, none at all is harmful. The petition, 
“ Neither poverty nor riches,” answered in the experience 
of young people tends to their best development. 

While a large income makes some college boys fools, 
many a student has been fretted and chafed to his own 
injury because his father thought the allowance given him, 
which he gauged by his own experience thirty years before, 
ample for all needs. 

There is something humiliating to a young person of spirit 
in being always obliged to ask for money. A lady whose 
father was rich declares that this was the thing she most 
hated to do all through her childhood and young-lady life. 
She avoided making a personal appeal to her father by 
hanging her empty portemonnaie on the library table, where 
he could but see its empty condition, When it was re- 
plenished, she never knew how long it should last, and 
hence how much she might spend, or ought to give away ; 
oftentimes, too, she would go penniless rather than make 
her pecuniary distress known. 

Servants, bootblacks, and the poorest classes of wage- 
earners are rich in comparison with many» young people 
who are dependent for the pennies they drop on the con- 
tribution-plate. This feeling of poverty often fosters a 
spirit of bitterness in children’s hearts. There was as 
much truth as irony in the exclamation of the boy who, 
being berated on asking for money, retorted, “I wish I 
were dead! It would have been five dollars in father’s 
pocket if I had never been born!” Parents need not be 
rich in order to give their children a welcome to their 
home which shall be felt; and nothing gives a more vivid 
sense of appreciation than whatever fosters a spirit of 
independent personality. The consciousness in a child 
that he is wanted, that there is work and compensation 
for him in the world, is an endowment which enriches 
though the garments have more of patches than original 
. cloth, and though the fare be of the coarsest. 

Parents have no idea what makeshifts young people 
adopt to secure money. Counting out the gamins who 
can eat anything, sleep anywhere, and get rich selling 
papers, and the “ schemers ” to whom it is as natural to 
make money as to breathe, they are often at their wits’ 
ends to know how to get a dollar together. A millionaire 
says that the proudest day of his life was when he counted 
his savings of pennies and found that he had the value of 
a silver dollar, and that he never felt richer than when he 
carried it to the bank to deposit. 

The young ladies at a boarding-school once sold their 
summer underwear and thin dresses to get money in order 
that they might make more gifts at the blessed Christmas 
season. 

It is exceedingly disagreeable to have children perpetu- 
ally teasing for money, and yet those who do it are not so 
much to be blamed as the parents who have not trained them 
to better habits. A child with a sweet tooth will beg and 
spend fifty cents for candy in a few days, when, if the same 
sum were his own by allowance, he would not think of 
spending needlessly a quarter of the amount. Unless one 
1S insane or feeble-minded, he must, sooner or later, learn 
the value of money. All good habits taught a child sim- 
plify the lesson. There are various ways of imparting 
this instruction. 

_ The old-fashioned plan of presenting a child with a sav- 
ings bank has some good features; but it touches only 
one idea of money—that of accumulation; whereas it is 
quite as necessary to know how to spend Wisely and give 
away judiciously. The custom sometimes practiced by 
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juvenile owners of such banks, of presenting them to sym- 
pathizing relatives or friends, expecting a donation, is bad 
in the extreme. Begging ought never to be a feature of 
an American child’s training. Nor is the practice which 
some children have, of setting a money value upon every 
service rendered, a good one. ‘“What’ll you give me?” 
is an impertinent question from a child to a parent when 
asked to do anything. Wages should be given regularly 
for certain tasks, that a child may have an opportunity to 
earn something; and a premium may be offered to encour- 
age ‘good habits, as in the case of a grandmother who has 
promised her grandsons one hundred dollars if they will 
not smoke before they are twenty-one. But, generally 
speaking, pay in money for service which should be ren- 
dered for love argues bad policy somewhere in the home 
rule. 

Some city teachers whose children are from the poorer 
classes have recently opened a savings bank account to 
encourage them to lay by their pennies. Preparation for 
a rainy day is good instruction for those who otherwise 
would be taught only the hand-to-mouth method of earn- 
ing and spending. The matter of giving is a puzzling one 
to young people unless parents provide some avenue by 
which they may earn money to bestow. Yet agents of 
benevolent societies are constantly asking children to help 
the work they represent. 

The plan of presenting Sunday-school pupils a nickel to 
invest has met with surprising success in some instances. 
Because the idea “takes,” the children invent ways of 
making their principal increase itself. But this is not reg- 
ular, systematic benevolence, which should grow of a habit 
of each one’s life. 

Perhaps the best method yet devised for giving children 
an income, and teaching them to use it, is the allowance 
plan. A penny, or two cents, or five cents a week can be 
spared by the poorest. To a child even a small sum reg- 
ularly received means an independence which no haphaz- 
ard or miscellaneous giving can bestow. Even if he makes 
bad bargains or spends foolishly now and then, he will 
learn by experience the best way. The plan has been 
tried with success. A judicious father and mother, not 
rich, but with a comfortable income, gave each child, at 
the age of six years, an allowance for its own use. At the 
age of twelve this was large enough to include the value of 
clothing as well as spending-money. The children were 
taught to keep accurate accounts, and were assisted in buy- 
ing their wardrobe until they were able to do so alone. 
This involved some trouble on the part of the parents, but 
the outlay of time and care was-well repaid. When the 
young people went from home to college, and out into the 
world, they knew how to keep their cash accounts without 
going into bankruptcy. 

It is good for character to know experimentally how to 
make two ends meet without worry. Considered educa- 
tionally, ability in childhood to spend, to save, or to give 
away wisely from an income insures a happy manhood or 
womanhood. 


Taking Up Plants 
By G. E. W. 


The problem that perplexes the amateur flower-grower 
in the fall of the year is how to get the plants that have 
been growing in the garden all summer in some inclosure 
where they will keep through the winter. The cellar is 
the proper place for the large ones, the roots of which 
have become so large and spreading that it would require 
a wash-tub to contain them all. If possible, they should 
be lifted when the ground is dry, and not right after a 
soaking rain. Plants of heliotrope, petunia, and the like, 
that have bloomed freely all summer, are better for a close 
pruning, and every bud-formation should be pinched off. 
All of the strength of the plant is required at this stage 
when the roots have been badly crippled. 

Plants for repotting should be bushy, compact, and not 
more than a foot in diameter. A few weeks before lifting 
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from the garden, the roots should be pruned by running a 
spade down in the ground all around the plants, about 
four inches from the stem. A little weak manure should 
then be run into the crevice made by the spade, and 
the new roots that will start from the stem will be small 
enough to go into the pot. If the plant needs pruning, 
cut off the older stems, and leave the young shoots, 
for they are better calculated to carry forward the growth 
of the plant than the older ones. 

If the plants were bought from a greenhouse in the 
spring, and planted in the garden, the large central root 
will be found to be more or less dead when dug up. All 
of this dead wood should be removed before the plant is 
repotted. New, rich soil should be put in the pots before 
the plants are taken up, the soil being compounded of 
loam, leaf-mold, manure, and sand in sufficient quantities 
to make it porous enough for the water to filter through it 
gradually. Too much sand will make the soil so open 
that water will pass through it rapidly, without doing the 
roots of the plants any good. 

Geraniums with large, trailing roots can be hung on 
nails, or placed on shelves, in the cellar, during the winter 
months, where they will keep all right until needed in the 
spring again, provided the temperature of the cellar never 
descends to the freezing-point. It is always better to carry 
the standard plants over from winter to winter than to 
buy them fresh from the florist in the spring. Many plants 
that thrive and bloom well in the greenhouse do very poorly 
when transplanted to your garden; but the flower plants 
that you have carried over will be hardy enough to grow 
thrivingly in their old bed in the garden. One should take 
up only strong, healthy plants, selected from the best 
stock in the garden. If frost holds off, or protection from 
it can be had in the garden, it is better to leave the 
geraniums that are to be hung in the cellar in the ground 
until after the middle of October. 


% 
Out of the Sea 


A True Story 
By Annie A. Preston 
In Two Parts—II. 


Little by little, when neither land nor sea gave occupation 
for the men of Westbeach, loafing, story-telling, and gen- 
eral gossiping were held in abeyance while they gathered 
together on the bluff, grading the ground and laying the 
foundations for the new church. As yet there were no 
funds in the hands of the building committee, but their 
faith was so strong in ultimate pecuniary ability that they 
had dispatched a barge to Maine for lumber, and were 
prayerfully expecting that before its return they would 
know how the bill was to be met. 

At this juncture, the mellow, purple October haze that 
for days had skirted the horizon turned gray and forbid- 
ding. Great banks of fog blew over from the northwest 
and sank down behind the moaning sea, until it seemed 
that an inexhaustible supply of rain-clouds had been gar- 
nered and hoarded as mighty auxiliaries when the storm 
king should be ready for action. 

“This hain’t no common preparation,” said one old 
skipper to another, as they were gazing knowingly at the 
black, ominous clouds. “It’s a cold wind even for Octo- 
ber; it comes from off the ice-fields up in Hudson Bay 
ter’tory. Them clouds jest move like great armies—don’t 
you see? I’ve heard old Cap’n Miner tell of such a wind 
when he was a boy, and all to once it whiffled to the 
nor’east and nussed up a gale that lasted a week. The 
hull coast line erlong here was changed, and the gre’t rock, 
near where they’ve laid the underpinnin’ of that air new 
meetin’-house, was never seen by mortal man afore that 
storm. Whether it had allers ben thar an’ the sands was 
washed away from ’t, or whether ’twas whooshed up from 
the depths o’ the sea, no man can tell to thisday. There! 
the wind is veerin’ now! Don’t ye see that air rain-scud 
rushin’ from the nor’east ?” 

For hours it came in scuds and fitful blasts, and then it 
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settled down in a fierce, steady blow that made the most 
weather-toughened of the Westbeach fishermen deeply 
thankful that they were on terra firma. For three days 
and three nights the wind kept up its mighty force, through 
Sunday and all through Monday, until at sunset it dropped, 
One gleam of yellow light shot through a rift in the clouds, 
and suddenly all the purple blackness lifted and vanished, 
revealing a blue, cold, shining sky. There was a hard 
freeze that night. 

“TI lay so pesky cold last night I couldn’t sleep,” said 
Deacon Slocum. “At this rate, Margaret Ann, you'll have 
to git the winter bed-coverin’s down from the foft. But I 
was goin’ on to tell ye that all night long, as I turned over 
an’ turned over, tryin’ to find a warm place, somethin’ kep’ 
sayin’ to me, ‘Go to the cove! Gotothe cove!’ I heardit 
a hundred times. I don’t know whether ’twas a dream, 
or a vision, or a impression like, but there it was, all night 
long. At last I answered, ‘What for? Why should I go to 
the cove? I never do go to the cove this time o’ year; 
there’s nothin’ to go there for.’ But it kep’ on dinnin’ away 
at me, ‘Go to the cove! Goto the cove!’ Dear me! my 
head ain’t got done achin’ yit.” 

Before they had finished breakfast, Captain Ben came in. 
“T am floating around,” said he, “ to see how things look 
after the storm, and thought I wouldn’t pass you by.” 

The Deacon was glad to listen as he told what news he 
had gathered, and almost immediately, to Margaret Ann’s 
great chagrin, confided to Captain Ben his singular “im- 
pression” of the night. Straightway the younger man 
laughed : . 

“Go to the cove now, by all means. No doubt you'll 
find Margaret Ann’s new church there. Ring the bell as 
soon as you get there, so that we may all run over to see 
and admire. I’ll take you around in my boat, Margaret 
Ann, if you will go.” 

“Well, I won’t go. I have a dozen or more things to 
do this morning.” But before the words had left her lips 
even, Captain Ben was out of the house and out of the 
yard. He had seen the sharp refusal in the curl of her 
lip, and did not wait for it to reach his ear. 

“He didn’t mean it,” she said to herself, as she cleared 
the table and folded the snowy cloth. “He never has 
been in earnest in anything he has said to me.” She 
glanced out of the low window to watch the retreating 
boat as it rose and fell on the waves, for the swell of the 
sea was still heavy, and exclaimed: 

‘Well, well! there is father now, half-way across the 
headland on his way to the cove. That ‘impression’ did 
take fast hold of him, but he had no need to tell it all over 
to Captain Ben, and so give him a chance to get a fling at 
me. I should certainly hate him if I did not care more 
for him than for any one else in the world. How silly in 
me to stand here watching his boat out of sight, when 
there is so much for me to do this morning !—Why, what! 
Can that be father, so quick, running back ?” 

It was indeed the good old Deacon. He came hurry- 
ing over the shingle, beating the air with his hands in 
curious resemblance of a huge turtle. Margaret Ann 
opened the door and called: : 

“Why, what’s the matter, father? Where’s your staff?’ 

“ Staff, child? Did I have a staff? What for? Was 
I lame? SolIwas. Well, I’m cured—’sprised straight 
out of my rheumatiz. I’ve heerd o’ such things. The new 
meetin’-house ain’t really there at the cove, but, land 0° 
plenty! there’s great, lungin’ black striped bass enough 
there to pay for ’t to the last nail. The cove is full on 
’em—ton on ton! Put on your bunnit, child, an’ run 
straight over to your Uncle Joe’s an’ ask him an’ the 
boys to come as quick as they can an’ help me to take ’em 
out.” 

“Uncle Joe will ask, the first thing, how many there 
are,” said the excited young woman, as she wrapped her- 
self in her Rob Roy shawl. “What shall I say?” 

“Tell him there’s no less than twenty ton—twenty ton! 
They was drove in by that rippin’ wind. The tide went out, 
an’ the ice jest reached across the mouth o’ the cove an 
locked ’em im: Such a thing never happened afore !” 

Margaret Ann sped with a light step across the brown 
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pasture to her uncle’s cottage and told the story, and gave 
her father’s message. 

“ Twenty tons !”’ repeated her uncle. “It is impossible! 
And yet your father is an old fisherman, and a man of slow 
but good judgment; he ought to know. It is really a 
miracle—such a thing was never known to happen before. 
It is the way the Lord has taken to help us build the church. 
He has heard our prayers and rewarded our obedient faith 
in going right on and laying the foundations. Go through 
the neighborhood, Margaret Ann, and get all the help you 
can.” 

Women and children straightway rushed out of every 
dwelling and repaired to the deep, land-locked cove. 
Thither also went every fisherman along the entire line of 
beach. 

Margaret Ann, after her rapid walk, sat down to rest, 
and to watch proceedings in the clear sunshine, on a huge, 
square rock, overlooking the cove, known as Satan’s Chim- 
ney. There was a fissure on the top, through which, it 
was said, smoke had been seen to issue, and pebbles 
dropped down the opening could be heard falling at a great 
depth. 

cae the men who were industriously at work taking 
out the great mass of fishes she saw Captain Ben. How 
the news had reached him she did not know, but he had 
been on hand as promptly as any one, and was the most 
vigorous at his work. He waved his hand to her once, 
and soon afterwards raised his cap. But she did not re- 
spond; she only elevated her pretty, rounded chin a little 
and turned her face towards the sea. “Should I signal him 
in return, he would only laugh at me in his tantalizing way,” 
she thought, “and I feel such a solemn joy in my heart 
over God’s wonderful goodness that I could not endure a 
careless laugh.” All the men shared her feeling, without 
doubt, for, although each one made, cheerful haste, there 
was'no show of levity of any kind. 

Some of the boys were clearing away the diift and sedge 
on the high beach near her perch, to get ready for the men 
who were coming that way with their wagon-loads of fish. 
Captain Ben was in advance. He came toward her, 
leaned his elbow on the ‘ Chimney,” and said softly : 

“T have never been to this old rock, Margaret, since 
you and I were here together.” 

“ Neither have I,” replied the young woman, curtly. 

Determined not to be thus repulsed, Captain Ben went 
on, gently: “This rock seems to be the scene of wonder- 
ful surprises to me. But I am no more astonished at this 
ship’s cargo of fish than I was on our last meeting here, 
when you rejected my honest love, and scornfully threw 
my love-token into the ocean—” 

“Oh, boys ! just look at this!” shouted one of the lads. 
“See what I have turned up here !”—dropping his iron 
rake. “It’s a go-old ring with a big pearl set into it !” 

Margaret Ann made a little. spring from the top of the 
high rock to the white sand, landing deftly on her feet, and 
almost snatched the jewel from the surprised child’s hand. 

“It is mine !’”’ she cried. “See, there is my name inside. 
I lost it here,” and, slipping it on her finger, she held up 
her hand and looked at it admiringly like a young girl. 

Captain Ben’s firm lips quivered, and a moist film 
dimmed his handsome -brown eyes at the awakening of a 
tender memory. Margaret Ann’s alert glance quickly 
noted this. 

“Do you mean it, Margaret? Will you wear it?” 

“Yes, Ben. I was a simpleton to toss it into the water 
that day; but when I held up my hand to see how pretty 
It was, your laugh nettled me. I never could endure to 
have you tease me as you were in the habit of teasing 
everybody else,” 

“TI will never laugh at you again in the way you mean, 
I have been cruel to tease you so.” 

“ And you will believe in miracles after this ?” 

“How could I doubt after to-day’s wonderful develop- 
ments ?” 

The building of the new church at Westbeach now pro- 
gtessed apace, all pecuniary hindrance being removed. 
At the dedication, just one year from the spring day when 
Captain Ben called at the long red house with his subscrip- 
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tion paper, one of the ministers, who came from some dis- 
tance inland to assist, said : 

“T have been told that at this point the most interest- 
ing part of the exercises will take place. I presume that 
means that a collection will be taken to raise funds for the 
complete payment for this tasteful, convenient, and com- 
modious house of worship—”’ 

“The church is entirely paid for, my good brother,” 
said the old pastor from the Street. ‘The Lord sent the 
means to these prayerful, trustful souls from yonder sea. 
It remains now for me to unite in holy wedlock our brother, 
Captain Benjamin Kelley, and our sister, Margaret Ann 
Slocum, whose marriage at this time and place seems to 
them and to their friends eminently appropriate.” 


%& 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Outlook : 

Being a very delicate person, I am desirous of increasing my 
weight, and should think that cod-liver oil would benefit me. 
Kindly advise me how to make it palatable, as I could not drink 
it without destroying the strong taste and smell in some way ; 
alsq state when to take it. 

READER. 


You probably would find that you could take a teaspoon- 
ful without much difficulty. A physician whose practice 
is largely among nervous women says that he has found 
that the most delicate women can take and digest a tea- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil, who cannot take the usual quan- 
tity ordered—a tablespoonful. Rest, you will find, will 
also increase your weight. Undress as completely as 
though for bed at night, and lie down for an hour each day. 
Do not read; darken the room, and relax every muscle. 
Read Miss Anna C. Brackett’s “Technique of Rest,” and 
‘“‘ Power Through Repose,” by Anna Payson Call. No phy- 
sician can accomplish a cure without the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the patient. It was startling to us to hear a phy- 
sician who has a prominent place in his profession say that 
more than half of the women of this country were starving 
to death, and the other half were wearing themselves out — 
working without giving proper attention to food and rest. 


Dear Outlook : 

While peaches are still plentiful, here is a recipe, which I 
think is not generally known, for a delicious dessert : 

Peach Dumplings.—Prepare peaches in a syrup, as for can- 
ning, and when cooked tender take them out of the syrup and 
put on a platter. Then place small round bits of dough (as pre- 
pared for baking-powder biscuit) in the syrup, and cook twenty 
minutes. Lay them on the platter with the peaches, and pour 
the hot syrup over the whole. It is better not to make the 
syrup very sweet, and use a hard sauce. Eat a very light din- 
ner when this dessert is to be served. A. W. P. 


Dear Outlook : 

I would like to inquire if any correspondent of this depart- 
ment can suggest some new games to amuse an invalid who can- 
not read all the time and is unable to use her hands. Halma, 
letters, “13,” and chess are familiar, but we need a novelty. 
The long twilights of winter are approaching; it is hard to 
select a game combining skill and some fascination from merely a 
study of the gayly decorated boxes. A suggestion would be 
gratefully received. B. W. L. 


% 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


Previously acknowledged........-cccccccccccecccceseessccccoss $1,054 93 
Collection taken up at service held in parlor, Owl’s Head 

Hotel, Newport, Vtoccsssccosresscvcesececseces socsgseccoce 
Collection at a Sunday Afternoon Service, Silver Lake, Wis.. 


11 17 
1 53 








his SF. et EARS; CODD 6 eins vids cecedddeicadvevelsccecee 5 00 
From a Friend, Hartford, Conn........ssceeeesceeeseeteresenes 2 00 
Popee, Brooklyn, N. Y. -......-++++ 11 30 
A Pes PU TSOMIR, CORT oo. cccccccccrccctcccccoscvcsocces 2 00 
5 Be Friends, Whacas Ne Y oic sc cvcvecsccsivctecvoccdss 4 00 

PRMD ciiatcidalalxssesensusnesdcesatesediaseantsepegn $1,091 93 


We have also received from J. and B., Le Roy, N. Y., $25 
for the sufferers from the South Carolina cyclone. We 
have forwarded it to Mr. G. F. Lawrence, 486 Broadway, 
New York City, to whom other contributions may be sent. 
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Shakespeare’s Children 


I1I.—Guiderius and Arviragus 
By Augusta Larned 


Before Britain was called England, and while it was still 
a heathen land, a king arose named Cymbeline, who had 
two sons called Guiderius and Arviragus, and a daughter, 
Imogen. At this time the Romans had invaded Britain, 
and there was a warrior in Cymbeline’s court named Bela- 
rius. He was at one time a favorite with the King, but, 
having been accused falsely of treasonable transactions with 
the Romans, Cymbeline banished him from his country. 

The little boys, sons of the King, were then two and 
three years old. Belarius, to revenge himself for the in- 
juries received from the King, bribed their nurse, Euriphile, 
to steal the children out of the royal nursery and help him 
to carry them away to a wild, mountainous part of Wales, 
where he made for them a rude home in a forest cave. 
Belarius had married Euriphile, and as the boys grew up 
they learned to call him and his wife father and mother. 
After some years Euriphile died, and the lads, who loved 
her very much, buried her in the forest with songs and 
simple rites. . 

Their adoptive father had made their bodies hardy and 
vigorous by teaching them all the exercises of hunting and 
the chase. As Belarius had been proclaimed an outlaw, 
they shunned the society of men, lest his hiding-place 
should come to the knowledge of the King. The boys 
hunted daily wild beasts on the mountains, and on return- 
ing to the cave cooked and dressed their humble fare. 
Belarius had tried to fill their minds with wise maxims, and 
though they knew nothing of book-learning, or of the ways 
of the world, they were as gentle as they were courageous, 
open to all good impressions, frank and kind. 

Their religion was that of Nature. Belarius taught them 
to adore a God made manifest in the fair world around. 
He taught them to offer homage to the sky, and when 
morning came they bowed their hearts before the Deity, 
and cried, “ Hail, Heaven!” One day, when the brothers 
were well-grown lads, Belarius went with them as usual to 
hunt the wild deer on the mountain, and the cave was left 
alone. In his talk with the boys he let them know that he 
had once lived in kings’ courts, and had been a renowned 
warrior ; but he tried to make them believe their woodland, 
secluded life was better and happier thah anything to be 
found in the wicked world. 

But Guiderius would not assent to this kind of talk. 
“Perhaps for you,” he said, “this life may be best, you 
who are old and have known the other kind among men; 
but for us boys it is a cell of ignorance, or like traveling 
abed.” And then Arviragus put in his word. “If we 
always live in this place,” said he, “ what shall we talk of 
when we are old, and hear the rain beat in dark December ? 
We are subtle as the fox for prey, and warlike as the wolf 
for what we eat, but know nothing else.” The boys longed 
for a larger life, and Belarius could not comfort them by 
relating his story, and the uncertain favor of kings. 

You must read for yourselves the story of the lovely 
Imogen, who had grown up and married against her father’s 
will, She was a most unhappy woman, for her husband, 
whom she dearly loved, had been banished, and she was 
pursued by the attentions of her stepbrother, Cloten, whom 
she hated. The Queen, her stepmother, was secretly 
against her, though she pretended to be her friend; and a 
false Roman had made her husband, Posthumus, believe 
that Imogen was. untrue to him. Thereupon Posthumus 
had ordered his servant Pisanio to beguile Imogen to 
Milford-Haven and there put her to death. But Pisanio 
betrayed the design of her husband to Imogen, and when 
they had arrived in Wales, instead of killing her, he pro- 
vided her with a page’s dress, and bade her seek protec- 
tion of the Roman Consul, Lucius, who was then expected 
at the port. 

So Imogen in her wanderings came to the cave of 
Belarius, and, finding food within, and being very hungry, 
she was just making a meal when Belarius and the boys 
returned from the hunt. At first sight they were so struck with 
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her beauty that they took her for an angel or a fairy. The 
lovely page entreated them not to harm her; she meant to 
have begged or bought some food, she said, but, not find- 
ing any one at home, she had ventured to take as much as 
would keep her alive. The two boys received her with a 
kind of rapture ; their hearts went out to her at once. She 
called herself Fidele when they asked her name, and said 
she had lost her way on the mountains while bound to 
Milford-Haven to meet a kinsman. 

Both the boys lost their heartsto Imogen. Guiderius said 
that if she were a woman he would marry her, but Arvira- 
gus said, ‘I’ll make it my comfort that he isa man, and I’Il 
love him as my brother.’”’ Now when Pisanio left Imogen 
to shift for herself, he gave her alittle bottle of medicine, 
which the Queen had presented tohim. The wicked Queen 
believed this was a bottle of poison, but her physician, 
suspecting her evil designs, had put up a simple sleeping- 
potion instead of poison. Imogen found herself very ill 
from long wandering and exposure, and she begged the 
boys and old Belarius to go and hunt while she remained 
to rest in the cave, and, remembering the medicine, she 
swallowed some of it. 

Cloten, the Queen’s son, who was a fool and a knave 
in one, when he found that Imogen had escaped from 
the court, and had gone to Milford-Haven, determined to 
pursue her there. He put on a suit of old clothes belong- 
ing to Posthumus, and, as the two were the same size, they 
fitted well. So he stole away from the court alone, not 
letting his mother know whither he had gone. Soon after 
he had arrived near the cave he met Guiderius, and was 
very abusive toward him, and the two got into a fight, and 
Guiderius killed Cloten, and cut off his head with his own 
sword. When Belarius learned what the boy had done he 
was very much troubled, for he had recognized Cloten, 
and knew he was the Queen’s son, and he dreaded the con- 
sequences. But a greater trouble awaited him and the 
boys when they entered the cave and found Fidele appar- 
ently dead, for the sleeping-potion had now taken effect. 
The boys were touched with the deepest grief for the 
death of Fidele, whom they had loved with a kind of in- 
stinct. 

So they decided to bestow on her the burial rites they 
had given their mother Euriphile—to make a bed of moss 
for her body, and to strew it with the primrose, the hare- 
bell, and the eglantine. Over this forest couch they sang a 
little song about death. Then Belarius, seeing that Cloten 
was a Queen’s son, advised the boys to bring his headless 
trunk and give it rites of sepulture near the body of Imo- 
gen, and this they did. Soon after the boys and Belarius 
had departed, the effect of the sleeping-potion Imogen had 
taken passed away, and she awoke, and, seeing the head- 
less body of Cloten near her dressed in the garments of 
Posthumus, she believed her husband had been murdered, 
and fell fainting beside him. There Lucius, the Roman 
Consul, soon came with his officers and found her lying. 
When she was brought to life and questioned by Lucius, 
she declared that she was traveling with her master, 4 
valiant Britain, who had been set upon by mountaineers 
and murdered on that spot. Lucius was so struck by the 
boy’s devotion that he took him at once into his service 
as a page. 

At this time war broke out between Rome and Britain, 
and a large Roman force was landed at Milford-Haven, 
and Lucius was put incommand. Along with the Roman 
army, enlisted on their side, had come Posthumus, the 
husband of Imogen, and Iachimo, the man who had done 
her a great wrong. Old Belarius and the two boys heard 
the sound of the armies gathering not very far from thelr 
cave; and Belarius urged the boys to fly with him still 
higher up the mountains. But they firmly refused. Both 
were eager to fight on the side of their country, and at last 
Belarius was forced to lead them down into the plain where 
the battle was engaged. 

When they arrived on the scene, the Britons were in full 
retreat before the victorious Romans. The day had been 
lost for the former had not old Belarius and the two brave 
boys made a stand in a narrow lane, rallied the flying 
Britons, and, with prodigies of valor, driven back the Ro 
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man forces, piled the lane with dead, and saved the day 
for Cymbeline, who commanded his army in person, The 
three had been helped by Posthumus, who had deserted 
from the Romans, put on a peasant’s dress, and had sought 
death everywhere because of his remorse for the supposed 
murder of Imogen. 

Now you must read the play of Cymbeline to see how 
Imogen was restored to her husband; how her reviler was 
made to confess his crime ; how the two boys were given 
back to their father, and old Belarius was restored to the 
favor of his King. ; 


Diogenes 
By John Hawkins 


Diogenes was an owl. Syrnium nebulosum a scientist 
would have called him; but when he came among us, his 
grave aspect, his fondness for the sunshine, and his stoical 
indifference alike to kindness and indignity won for him 
at once the name of the famous cynic of the tub. 

The home of my hero was in the hollow of a great oak 
which stood in the midst of a South Carolina swamp—a 
spot remote from the haunts of men and strangely silent. 
His noisiest neighbors were the gray squirrels which played 
about the door of his dwelling. Besides their chattering, 
the only sounds to which his ears were accustomed were 
the cries of the blue herons building their nests above the 
stream hard by, the sighing of the wind among the trees, 
the splash of leaping bass and pickerel, and, on warm, stilk 
days, the heavy plunge of an alligator into the lily-bordered 
pool near the oak. Here, doubtless, or in some such place, 
it was that the ancestors of Diogenes acquired by long 
meditation that wise, contemplative look which is so char- 
acteristic of the family. 

The life of Diogenes, from the cradle to the grave (which, 
alas! was but a little step), was full of adventure. When 
he was but a few weeks old lightning struck the tree wherein 
he dwelt, splitting it from top to bottom, frightening away 
the parent birds, and throwing the astonished youngster 
out upon the cold, wet ground. It was here that I found 
him, on the second day after the storm. I was standing 
upon the bank of the sluggish stream idly watching the 
flashes of my silver pickerel-spoon in the pool below me, 
when Gyp, my little black-and-tan, set up a furious barking. 
I hastened to her, and found her dancing wildly round a 
moss-covered knoll at the foot of a tree. Looking in the 
direction indicated by her nose, I soon discovered a gray, 
fluffy ball, from the midst of which two large yellow eyes 
looked angrily out. As Gyp circled round, the miserable 
little owlet’s eyes would follow her until I thought I should 
witness the traditional feat of an owl twisting off its own 
head; but when the dog was directly behind him, Diog- 
enes, with a very quick movement, would turn his head to 
the other side, and again face his enemy. He was soon 
captured and securely picketed on a grassy spot in the 
sunshine. 

Thinking that my prisoner must be hungry, and wishing 
to appear hospitable, I offered him bread, thin strips of 
ham, and bits of hard-boiled eggs. He refused them all. 
His manner seemed to say: “Your menu is abominable. 
I wish to sleep; be kind enough not to disturb me.” But 
when I dangled a large earthworm before his half-closed 
eyes, he suddenly became wide awake, seized the morsel 
eagerly, and gulped it down with evident relish. Then he 
hopped towards me and stood as if waiting for more. Hav- 
ing eaten ten or twelve, he stared at me for an instant, 
shook himself vigorously, and then calmly went to sleep. 

From the first day of our acquaintance it was plain that 
beneath the cinereous breast of Diogenes beat a brave little 
heart. Like one of Bret Harte’s heroes, his forte was 
“kamness.” Of people and cats he had no fear, Even 
the fierce threats of Gyp, who was fond of teasing him, he 
would answer only with a contemptuous snap of the beak 
and a momentary opening of the eyes, whose yellow depths 
always reflected anger rather than fright. 

A flour-barrel with slats nailed across both ends now 
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took the place of the cozy hollow in the oak where Diog- 
enes had spent his infancy. This, however, was merely 
a sleeping-apartment. The days he passed in the yard, on 
sunny piazzas, or in the semi-darkness under the house. 
As he was unable to fly, I allowed him great liberty. He 
moved from place to place in odd, short leaps. One of 
his peculiarities was his aversion to water. Though I kept 
it always near him, I never saw him use it either for drink- 
ing or bathing. His chief article of diet was earthworms. 
Frequently a large and vigorous worm, objecting to being 
swallowed, would twine itself round the nose of Diogenes, 
or grasp with its minute adhesive spines the down on his 
neck. On these occasions there was always a ludicrous 
struggle between the owlet and his prey. Diogenes, stand- 
ing on one foot, would make frantic efforts to grasp the 
squirming annelid with the other. Succeeding at last, and 
looking, as one observer remarked, “like the eagle on a 
Mexican dollar,” he would stretch out his foot, and the 
next instant the conquered werm would disappear. 

Diogenes had a plaintive cry with which he soon learned 
to answer my call or whistle at meal-times. . When suffer- 
ing from cold, it was loud and abrupt; when he was warm 
and comfortable, it became a low, tremulous, cooing sound 
very pleasant to the ear. 

It was while taking his daily sun-bath that Diogenes was 
most interesting. After leisurely warming his back and 
sides, he would face the sun, close his eyes, and slowly 
raise his beak until it seemed to point directly to the 
zenith. In this ludicrous attitude he would stand for ten 
minutes or longer, apparently finding ecstatic enjoyment 
in thus warming his throat and breast. Then his beak 
would descend, and, after giving his head a solemn shake 
or two, he would repeat the strange performance. 

I have said that Diogenes was not easily disconcerted ; 
once, however, I saw him thoroughly frightened. I had 
placed him on the grass in the yard, and while he dozed a 
flock of guineas, six or seven in number, chanced to wan- 
der in his direction. The strange little gray object sitting 
there so still and silent at once aroused their curiosity, 
and they approached cautiously to within five or six feet 
of the owlet, formed a circle round him, and began to 
scold. 

Thereupon Diogenes awoke, and, being fully as much 
astonished as the fowls, expressed his feelings with a few 
loud snaps of his beak. This only excited the guineas the 
more. ‘They broke into such a loud and discordant chorus 
of exclamations that Diogenes, who had probably never 
heard so much noise, was plainly terrified. After a 
moment of indecision he took to his heels. Before his. 
sudden charge the guineas gave way, but as soon as he was 
through the line they formed in his rear, and pursued him 
with cries which were, if possible, louder and harsher than 
before. In all his life Diogenes never moved faster than 
on this occasion. So strenuous were his efforts to escape 
that he soon exhausted his strength ; but when I ran out 
and rescued him, although weak and breathless from exer- 
tion, he had turned and faced his enemies as if determined 
not to give up without a struggle. It was some time before 
he recovered his equanimity. 

When Diogenes had been nearly two months in my keep- 
ing, other matters demanded so much of my attention that 
I found it impossible to devote to his wants the time which 
they required. As he was still too young to shift for 
himself, I wrote, at this juncture, to a lady of Brooklyn 
whose bird-studies have delighted, among many others, the 
readers of The Outlook, and offered him to her. This 
offer was eagerly accepted. Accordingly, a cage was pre- 
pared, Diogenes, after a full meal, was placed in it, and 
soon his long journey was begun. A box of his favorite 
food accompanied him, with a polite request to express- 
agents that his wants might be attended to. Unfortunately, 
the weather turned cool just at this time, and the little 
traveler was unavoidably delayed twelve hours. Neverthe- 
less, when I remembered his two days without food on the 
wet ground of the swamp, I was still hopeful that he might 
reach his destination in safety. It was consequently with 
great regret that I learned, a week later, that when poor 
little Diogenes reached Brooklyn he was dead. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


A Kingdom of Priests’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


_And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.—Exodus 


xix., 6. 
And hast made us unto our God kings and priests: and we shall reign on the 
earth.—Revelation v., 10. 


Idealists are criticised for presenting ideals too high for 
the world to live up to; but the greatest idealist never 
struck an ideal so high as that which God has struck. How 
patient he is! How long he waits for the realization of his 
dreams! The children of Israel are brought out of Egypt, 
slaves, ignorant, superstitious—not without a certain ele- 
ment of vision in them, but that vision so low, so poor, 
that when Moses has gone up in the mount and left them 
for a little while, they sacrifice their golden trinkets and 
ornaments and take up a rich contribution to make a god 
of a golden calf, and bow down and worship it. This 
is the nation to whom God says, Ye shall be to me a king- 
dom of priests. The ages go by, and another prophet 
arises, and he looks far down the ages into the future; he 
beholds the time when God’s work with humanity shall be 
fulfilled; the sunlight of redemption flashes across his 
vision, and what he sees is this dream, fifteen centuries 
before Christ, completed in the golden glory of the future : 
a kingdom of priests unto God realized. 

This word “ priest” is not a popular word in Protestant 
circles, and “a kingdom of priests” is not a very popular 
phrase ; because the world has not been prosperous when 
it has been dominated by priests. When priests have 
undertaken to rule it, when they have forgotten their real 
function and undertaken to beeome political administrators, 
they have always blundered, always failed, for the reason 
that they have not understood their true function and have 
undertaken to exercise another and a differentone. When 
law has been in the hands of the priest, when the priest 
has taken off the miter and put on the crown, when he 
has taken off the white robe and put on the purple one, 
when he has undertaken to be a politician or king or ruler 
or any such thing, he has always made a bad blunder. 
Whether it has been the old priestocracy of Israel, or 
whether it has been the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
medieval ages, or whether it has been the New England 
theocracy in Puritan times, does not make a great deal of 
difference : whenever the priests have undertaken to domi- 
nate the world, the world has always suffered from their 
domination. That is net God’s ideal ; it is not a time 
coming when priests shall exercise political rule and au- 
thority over the kingdoms of the earth; it is something 
very different from that. 

For what is a priest? Let us stop a moment and see if 
we can find out what is meant by this word priest. We 
are not asking priests what they are, nor asking history 
what priests have done. We find this divine ideal put 
before us—a kingdom of priests—and we want to know 
what this divine ideal is; what is a kingdom of priests. A 
priest, then, in the ideal—not in the actuality, but in the 
ideal—is one who attempts to mediate between God and 
man; to reveal and disclose God to man; to stand as in 
the place of God, and make a revelation of God to human- 
ity. We have often reversed the relation; we have often 
thought of him as a mediator between man and God, as 
some one to interpret man to God; as some one to take 
the wants of humanity and carry them up and express them 
to the Divine. That is not the relation; the priest is not 
a mediator between man and God, but between God and 
man. In the Episcopal Church and in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church the priest, at certain parts of the service, stands 
with his back to the people and his face to the altar; he 
exactly reverses the right relation. The priest is not to 
stand with his back to the people and his face to the altar, 
as though he were carrying the needs of humanity to God ; 
he is to stand with his back to the altar and his face to 
the people, as though he were carrying the offer of God 


1 Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Reported for The 
Outlook by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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to humanity. In sacrifice the same reversal has taken 
place. A great many people have imagined that sacrifice 
was something done by the priest for the sake of God, to 
appease the wrath of God and to bring humanity near to 
God; the truth is exactly the reverse: the priest, as a 
sacrificing person, is at the altar in order that he may 
minister the self-sacrifice of God to man; that he may 
show what is the suffering love of God. God pours 
out his life into humanity that he may give humanity 
his own life; the priest is a man who ministers to man 
in the name of God, who represents God to man, who 
brings the purity and the love and the truth and the 
nobility of God into the heart of humanity. I wish we 
could for a moment realize what this function of the priest 
is; then I think we would have a larger charity in the 
judgment of ministers. It is not the difficulty of writing 
one or two lectures a week—there are a great many pro- 
fessors in our colleges who give two a day; it is not the 
difficulty of writing so much manuscript a week—a great 
many journalists write more than the minister; it is not 
the difficulty of making pastoral calls—there are physicians 
who make more calls in a day than the minister makes in a 
week : it is the difficulty of standing before a people as the 
representative of God; the difficulty of taking his divine 
life and bringing it unto the hearts of men; it is the diffi- 
culty of having a heart so full of purity and truth and love 
and righteousness that through that heart and through 
those lips shall be given to men something of the purity 
and truth and righteousness of God. That is the difficulty 
of the ministry; that is the burden of the priesthood ; that 


‘is the duty of the minister, whether he ministers from an 


altar or from a platform. 

The whole nation mourns to-day, and there is scarce a 
pulpit in all this part of the country in which the name of 
Phillips Brooks will not be mentioned with sorrow.’ We 
mourned when General Sherman and when General Grant 
went from us; we mourned when Rutherford B. Hayes 
went from us; many of us mourn the death of James 
G. Blaine, the orator and the political leader; but there is 
a deeper, a tenderer, a more pathetic mourning in hearts 
because Phillips Brooks has gone from us. And why? 
Because it seems as though something of the divine was 
taken out of our life; it is not merely the man that is gone, 
but it is the voice of God that is stilled; it is not merely 
the light of eloquence that is gone, it is the light of God 
that is blotted out of the heavens. It seems as though 
some great bubbling fountain had ceased to burst forth any 
longer, as though some star had been blotted out of the firma- 
ment; there is less God in our lives because the great voice 
that spoke the word of God, and the great heart that was 
full of the life of God, is stilled and ceases to be. To feel 
all the pulsations of humanity ; to try to fill with this little 
life of ours the life of man ; to interpret to humanity the life 
and character of Him who sympathized with our sorrows 
and understood all our temptations; to try to understand 
the life of the little child and the mother, the wrestling 
temptation of the business man, the perplexities of the 
scholar and the recluse, the care and toil of the mother 
who rocks the cradle, and the joy, the bubbling ebulli- 
ence, the life of the one that is rocked in the cradle; 
to try to take all the pulsations of humanity into our 
heart, and bear them all, and carry into them all the life 
of God—that is the function of the priest. To stand so 
related to God that God will speak through your voice, and 
will shine through your eyes, and will warm through your 
heart—that is the priesthood, that is the Christian minis 
try. Do not wonder, brethren, that we fail. I know many 
ministers who do not realize that this is their function at 
all. The Old Testament calls for prophets—men who have 
an insight into the eternal world—and the New Testament 
calls for apostles—men who are charged with a message, 
men of God; and I know many who have no insight, no 
message—who do not even believe that God now gives 4 
message or a vision to men. Instead, they bring the mes- 
sage of a creed, or a theology, or a philosophy, and not 
the life of God. But these are not true priests—they are 


1 This sermon was preached the Sunday following his death. 
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but scribes. There is in the heart of the real minister this 
desire to bring the divine down into life, and witness it 
unto humanity. If that desire is not in his heart, then is 
he not a true minister, not a true prophet, not a true 
apostle sent by God, not a true priest ministering in His 
name. How often we see ignominy and contempt thrown 
upon the priests and ministers! They are treated as a 
burden with difficulty borne by the community. Well, 
let us conceive the community rid of the burden! Suppose 
this Sunday morning all the congregations knew the same 
heartache that that congregation in Trinity Church knows. 
Suppose the galleries of every church were draped with 
black, and on every pulpit Bible there lay a bunch of 
violets, all as I saw last Thursday morning where in past 
times I had seen the face of the great preacher ; and where 
the swinging censer had been, there was sil@énce; and 
where the voice of the preacher had been, there was dumb- 
ness; and no minister and no preacher to bring the word 
of comfort. Suppose, by some sudden blow, like that 
which struck the first-born of Egypt, all the priests and 
ministers of America had been stricken out of existence, and 
all the worshiping congregations came to stand before an 
empty chancel or empty pulpit. Not more anguished was 
the cry that went up from Egypt at the death of the first- 
born than would be the cry that would go out from a 
Nation thus bereft of its priesthood ! 

Then this is, in the first place, what is meant by a king- 
dom of priests. Not a kingdom ruled by priests; but a 
kingdom ministered to and guided by the priests and 
prophets of God, by apostles of God sent by him, by priests 
of God attempting to bring the divine life of faith and 
hope and love unto human hearts; a kingdom in which 
are men who come on Sunday mornings to congregations 
over whose hearts the waves have swept, and whose souls 
are worn with sorrow and wrestling and temptation and 
tribulation and anxiety—men who come to them with 
Christ’s message, Peace, be still! and who tiy to speak with 
the authority of the Master. 

But a kingdom of priests is something more than that. 
In the chapter from which I have taken my second text the 
priests are those who represent the twelve tribes of Israel, 
the twenty-four elders, who are the representatives of a 
church, an organized church; but in the seventh chapter 
the vision changes, and there, out of every tongue and 
nation and tribe upon the globe, are gathered those that 
are robed in white raiment and serve God continually be- 
fore the altar day and night.. The whole of humanity has 
become sanctified, has become a priesthood. Jeremiah 
looked forward to the time when there should be no more 
preachers, and no man should say, Know the Lord, for all 
would know Him; and Joel looked forward to the time 
when the Spirit should enter into men, and young men 
should see visions, and old men should dream dreams, and 
maidens should prophesy, and all men should have direct and 
personal touch with God, and every man should be a priest 
to his neighbor ; and the Book of Revelation foretells the 
time when all those redeemed shall become priests unto God. 
The kingdom of priests is a kingdom made up of men and 
women who are showing to each other something of the 
divine ; every man bringing his own message, every man an 
apostle, every man a prophet, every man a priest, each one 
giving some interpretation that another could not give, each 
man speaking with some voice that another does not pos- 
sess. This is the full significance and meaning of the in- 
Carnation; it is God in humanity, because the revelation 
of God to humanity. There is no other way. God shows 
himself to man in man and through man, and every voice 
as It speaks truth speaks some little fragment or part of 
God ; and if one fails, then one part is wanting to the full 
alliance, one pipe has been taken out of the great organ, 
and there is a discord and inharmony or failure. So the 

armer and the gardener by their work show forth the glory 
of Him who clothes the earth with grass and with verdure ; 
and so the merchant shows forth the glory of Him who min- 
sters in perpetual benediction ; and so the judge shows 
forth the manifestation of Him who is the Judge of all the 
earth } and so the artist with his picture and the musician 
with his music show forth the glory of the great Artist and 
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the great Musician; so every woman by her purity, her 
truth, her patience, reveals to us the glory of the ever pure 
and ever patient and ever true One. Oh! there is a very 
great truth, after all, underlying that worship of the Virgin 
Mary. I do not believe in it, but I would rather be a 
devout worshiper of the Virgin Mary than the cynical 
misanthrope that scoffs at the truth and glory of woman- 
hood. So he is blessed indeed who as a father so lives 
that his children, looking up through him, learn how to 
say, Our Eather who art in heaven. And there is not 
a child that cannot be a priest; not a little child here 
to-day that is not a priest. I do not think I speak to the 
little children as often as I ought, as often as I wish I did. 
I want to say just a word right here to the little children. 
Do not you think that when that mother in Bethlehem 
looked down into the eyes of the babe, and, looking down 
into his eyes, saw God looking up into her eyes—do not 
you think that she had a conception of divinity long 
before Peter and James had? The mother’s heart was 
quick to see the divine thought come into her life, and 
there never yet was a true mother on all the earth that did 
not get a new thought of God when the little child looked 
out of innocent and trusting eyes and wakened a new 
divinity within her. A little child is a well-spring of 
pleasure because a well-spring of the divine. Do you 
know why we love little children? It is because little 
children bring us a diviner message from God than any 
other priest. We see what innocence means, and purity 
means, and truth means, and love means, and unselfish- 
ness means, until we have polluted the pure and innocent 
life with our poor example and our ill life. A mother 
wants to know, How shall I keep my child from being a 
liar? I will tell you. Do not bea liar yourself. Chil- 
dren lie? Yes; but I venture to say there are ten lies 
told by parents to children where there is one lie told by 
children to parents. The child brings the message of the 
divine to us, and we know what our Father is in heaven 
and we know what is divine comfort when our children 
have evoked the parental love and the motherly comfort 
in our own hearts. 

But a kingdom of priests is something more than this: 
It is a kingdom ministered to by priests who stand, as it 
were, in the place of God, and minister his truth and life, 
and pour them into the hearts of men; and it is a kingdom 
made up of priests, men and women, who represent God to 
one another in a fragmentary and imperfect way; and thus 
the kingdom of the earth becomes a priestly kingdom—that 
is, a kingdom of God, of heaven, of righteousness. I can- 
not understand where the theology came from that con- 
siders that salvation has to rescue the individual from a 
wreck, In the Old Testament, God’s kingdom is a king- 
dom which is to be built up in the earth—a theocracy. And 
when Jesus Christ comes, his first message to men is that 
the kingdom of God is at hand; it is not an individual, it is 
a great divine organization that he comes to proclaim. 
And he teaches his disciples to pray that prayer of the 
Church through all the ages: Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done ox earth as it is in heaven. Who of you that has 
ever traveled abroad has not sometimes had his heart 
stirred with pride when he has received a greeting from 
a foreigner who has learned that he was an American? 
America has stood as a witness to a new and better life to 
thousands and tens of thousands who do not speak our 
tongue and who know nothing of our Nation, or of its cus- 
toms, or its religions, or its political institutions, and yet 
have looked across the sea and have seen there a new life. 
They have not seen our faults and follies; they have ideal- 
ized us; and an American is a brother to them, and they 
greet that brother whenever they have the opportunity. 
So the true, the ideal kingdom, will witness for God, be- 
cause God will be in it ‘and represented by it. That is 
what a true nation is to be—a priest, a kingdom of God, a 
revelation of the divine to men. What is the meaning of 
the word emancipation? What but this: the kingdom of 
God in the Nation to set the enslaved free? And the poor 
blacks in their singing did truly interpret that great 
significance. God came to them in the persons of Grant 
and of Lincoln, and of all the American soldiery whom 
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Grant and Lincoln led in that war. 
of the present industrial agitation? What but a trying to 
find some way to incorporate brotherhood in our industrial 


What is the meaning 


organizations? This is really our problem: how can a 
great community be bound together by that love which is 
the bond of perfectness? This is the secret and the mean- 
ing of all political life. It is not merely how we may get 
rid of one form of corruption only to take on some new 
form of the old disease. Here is a great Nation, and God 
is trying to put a white robe on it and the devil is trying 
to put a black robe on it; and every time ‘there is a 
black spot it is the smutch of the devil’s own hand black- 
ened in the fires of hell; and they that are working for 
political purity are working to see how they can make that 
garment a pure one, and the Nation stand for liberty and 
for truth and for righteousness, and for the things that 
belong to God and not for the things that belong to the 
devil. That is our function in the world; that is what 
God has put us in America here for; for this he brings 
all these foreigners from abroad into our country. What 
a magnificent opportunity it is to be priests unto these 
people that land on our shores! I do not discuss whether 
we ought to let them in or not. If we are getting more 
pupils in our schools than we can educate, we have a 
right to shut the doors until we can educate them, But 
we have no right to shut the doors against these our 
neighbors from motives of ease or selfishness. Our 
first duty is to make this Nation a kingdom of priests. 
It is to seize this great opportunity, and make the 
Nation a witness to liberty, truth, righteousness, love, 
manhood—that is, divinity—to all those who flock hither. 
When we have done our work, have built our Nation 
stone by stone and pillar by pillar, and crowned it with 
its dome, we will put no pagan goddess of liberty with 
torch in hand on that dome—we will put in the center 
Christ, and, standing by him, the cross, the symbol of 
God’s own self-sacrifice; and from that cross there shall 
stream out the light and the glory that are for the illumina- 
tion of all the world; and when we have done that, and 
not before, we shall have made our Nation a kingdom of 
priests, ministered to by men who have in them the life of 
God, made of men who possess the life of God—the whole 
Nation bound together by the bonds of love; free, because 
where the Spirit of God is, there is freedom ; the common 
people ruling, because God is in the hearts of the common 
people ; and God in all and above all and over all and 


through all. 
% 
The Power’ of the Gospel ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


The International Committee have, in the very title 
which they have suggested for this Sunday’s lesson, indi- 
cated that which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. It is a religion of power. 

As an exposition of the duty which man owes to his 
fellow-man, the Bible differs from other sacred books chiefly 
by presenting the standards of righteousness in clear terms 
and, in at least one respect, in a higher form. No other 
volume lays such stress as does the New Testament upon 
the value and divinity of self-sacrifice. But, with this ex- 
ception, the Bible interprets the law which God had before 
written in the conscience, and that law is the same in all 
races and in all times. As a book of laws the Christian 
Bible does not differ essentially from other bibles. 

What the world most needs is not better information 
respecting the nature of duty, but more power to fulfill the 
duty which it already recognizes. The cry to which Paul 
has given utterance in the seventh chapter of Romans is 
the cry of the human race: “ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?” The world over, the heart of man 
answers to the portraiture of personal experience which he 
has afforded: “What I would, that do I not; but what I 
hate, that do I.” The distinctive value of the Gospel is 
that it affords a deliverance from this entanglement, an 
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emancipation from this slavery, a power to be and to do 
that which the ideal of God calls us to, that which the law 
of God requires from us. The Gospel spends very little 
time in analyzing evil, very little in impressing on men the 
reality of evil, very little in discussing the origin of evil; 
it devotes all its energies to delivering men from evil, 

The figure is an old and a homely one, but it is vital 
and true. Humanity is like a man who finds himself at 
the bottom of a pit, with no means of escape. Philosophy 
looks down upon him from above and asks.him, How did 
you fall in there? It discusses the origin of his misfor- 
tune. The Law looks down upon him and says to him, 
You ought not to have fallen in there: gather your ener- 
gies together and clamber out. The Gospel drops a rope 
down to him, bids him bind it under his armpits, and then, 
promises to pull him out. 

Thus the Gospel, as a theological doctrine, teaches not 
merely that God is a righteous and just God, but that he 
is a merciful and redeeming God. This portraiture of 
God, in this respect, differs from that afforded by any 
other of the great world-religions. It portrays him as lov- 
ing men in their sins and in spite of their sins, and by love 
recovering men from their sins. This note is even in the 
Old Testament, and with no uncertain sound: “ He for- 
giveth all our iniquities, he healeth all our diseases, he 
redeemeth our life from destruction ’—this is the Gospel 
according to David. But this message is*made clearer in 
the New Testament, where the Son of God is revealed as 
coming into the world that he may bring the world back 
to its Father. The son searches for the coin, the shep- 
herd goes after his sheep, and while the son yet holds him- 
self afar off, afraid to venture across the threshold, the 
father runs out to meet him and bring him to his home 
again. 

And as this doctrine of a helpful God is the doctrine of 
the Gospel, so hope in God is the hope which the Gospel 
affords. Its essential message to every man who is dis- 
satisfied with himself is that which Matthew Arnold has 
imperfectly phrased: “There is a power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness.” Every man, whatever his 
condition, may lay hold upon this hope. To every man, 
whatever his imprisonment, this door of hope isopen. To 
the captives in Dungeon Despair the Gospel is a key. 
They have but to fit it in the lock, turn back the bolts, 
and escape into light and life again. 

And this hope stirs men up to help their fellow-men. 
The Christian religion is not the only aggressive religion, 
but it is fairly entitled to be called the only missionary 
religion, As it is the only one that carries with it the 
message that God is a redeeming God, the only one that 
carries with it the message that there is a hope of redemp- 
tion for every man who desires to be redeemed, so it is the 
only one that carries with it the incentive to a redeeming 
work ; and the power of this Gospel is seen not merely in 
the hope enkindled in the individual soul, but in the spirit 
of helpfulness inspired in every soul by the faith that one 
man can help another man out of his sins into true holi- 
ness. 

Concerning what other message—Koran, Shastra, Veda 
Hymns, Socratic Dialogues, Stoical Apothegms—could 
that be said which Paul has said of his message? “It 1s 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that has 
faith.” 





Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : October 2— 
The substance of things hoped for (Heb. xi., 1-6); Octo 
ber 3—Believing in Christ (John iii., 16-19) ; October 4— 
The promise to faith (Gal. iii, 22-29); October 5—Ac 
cording to your faith (Matt. ix., 22-29); October 6-—The 
just shall live by faith (Rom. i., 17-19) ; October 7—Saved 
through faith (Eph. ii., 1-8); October 8—Topic: Faith in 
Jesus Christ ; what is it? (Rom. iii., 22; Eph. iii., 17-21-)" 
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The Religious World 


The first week of the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago has been of even greater interest 
than was expected. The audiences have 
more than filled the large Hall of Columbus in the Art Institute, 
so that it has been necessary to hold overflow meetings in an 
adjacent hall. The variety of religions and the number of coun- 
tries represented was well illustrated in the procession which 
entered the hall on the first day. Side by side walked Cardinal 


The Parliament 
of Religions 


Gibbons and Dr. Barrows, of Chicago; Archbishop Feehan and | 


a Greek Archbishop from Zante; Mr. Mozoomdar, of Calcutta, 
and Pung Kwang Yu, from China; Rabbi Hirsch and Mr. 
Nagarkar, of Bombay, and many other delegates from the various 
Christian churches at home and abroad, and from the religions 
of the Brahmins, of Confucius, of Buddha, and of Mohammed. 
The papers read during the week were so numerous that the 
mere list of them would occupy a column of this paper. To 
mention only a few of the more notable, we may refer to the 
eloquent address of the Rev. Alfred W. Momerie, of London, 
upon “ The Moral Evidence of a Divine Existence ;” to Cardinal 
Gibbons’s address upon “ The Needs of Humanity Supplied by 
the Catholic Religion ;” to Mr. Mozoomdar’s exposition of the 
Brahmo-Somaj;¢to the Archbishop of Zante’s scholarly account 
of the early history of Christianity in Greece; to Pung Kwang 
Yu’s paper on Confucianism; to the essay on “ Man’s Place in 
the Universe” by Professor A. D. Bruce, of Glasgow; to the 
exposition of the faith of Islam by Justice Ameer Ali, of Cal- 
cutta; to that of “ Orthodox Judaism” by Dr. Mendes, of this 
city ; and to that of Buddhism by the Buddhist priest and scholar 
Dharmapala, from Calcutta. The most dramatic incident of the 
week was when this Buddhist priest, surveying the audience of 
five thousand Christians before him, suddenly demanded, “ How 
many of you have read the life of Buddha?” About five per- 
sons responded, and the priest exclaimed : 

Five only! Four hundred and seventy-five millions of people accept our religion 
of love and of hope. You call yourself a nation, a great nation, and yet you 
do not know the history of this great teacher. How dare you judge us! You com- 
plain that you do not make convertsamong us. You preacha God of love, but in 
your actions you are selfish. You make of an ignorant or an unsophisticated 
mana perfect hypocrite. You have used the story of a life-crushing, bloody 
Juggernaut to secure the means to save alleged heathens, and yet a commission 
composed of eminent Englishmen have declared that the Christian idea of Jug- 


gernaut was a myth, that death and blood were repulsive to our people. This 
Christian story has been exploded. It has gone into oblivion. 


Next week, and for the following weeks. of the sessions of the 
Parliament of Religions and the many Church Congresses taking 
place simultaneously at Chicago with the Parliament, we shall 
give our readers letters from a special correspondent in which 
we hope to reflect somewhat of the spirit and feeling of these 
meetings. To report the addresses in detail is impossible. Dr. 
Barrows is to prepare, after the conclusion of the Parliament, a 
Teport of its proceedings which will make a book of no small 
magnitude, and which will undoubtedly be of distinct importance 
and value as giving a forcible presentation of the religious truth 
and aspirations of many religions as set forth by their most dis- 
tinguished advocates. The comparative study of religion is 
always of high interest. and this Parliament is certainly afford- 
ing an extraordinary opportunity in this direction for students 
and thinkers. 

We last week called atten- 
tion to the conferences which 
have been held at Lucerne, 
under the leadership of Dr. H. S. Lunn, for the promotion of a 
Sentiment favoring the reunion of Christendom. Another gath- 
ering of something the same nature, but especially intended for 
the young, was organized in connection with the periodicals 
known as “ The Young Man” and “The Young Woman.” A 
great number of people attended, and the meetings were con- 
tinued during several weeks. A great variety of entertainment 
and instruction was provided, and the more prominent leaders 
Seem to have been the Rev. W. J. Dawson, of Highbury Quad- 
rant Church, in London; Mr. F. A. Atkins, editor of “ The 
Young Man ;” the Rev. George Jackson, of Edinburgh; Dr. 
Conan Doyle, Annie S. Swan, Sister Emeline, Sister Mary, and 
Mrs. W. J. Dawson. These gatherings seem to be a kind of 
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cross between one of our Christian Endeavor Conventions and 
the meetings at Chautauqua. It is really difficult to prophesy 
where this rage for summer conventions will end. The tend- 
ency, however, is a good one, although we may well wonder 
whether vacation and study can long be combined to the advan- 
tage of the hard-working multitudes. The reports of both Con- 
ventions at Lucerne indicate that all who attended had a good 
time, however much they may have advanced in knowledge or 
intellectual vigor. 

The conventions which are held 
annually at Keswick, in the Lake 
District in England, “ for the pro- 
motion of practical holiness,” are quite remarkable events in the 
religious history of that country. Such meetings in our own 
country are usually almost entirely under the direction of the 
Methodists, but in England they are quite as generally in the 
hands of members of the Established Church. The Mildmay 
Meetings belong to the same general class, and, while all are 
professedly non-sectarian, their inspiration and management are 
largely in the hands of clergymen. The meetings at Keswick 
originated with the late Vicar of St. John’s, Keswick—Canon 
Harford-Battersby—in 1875. ‘At a convention held at Oxford 
in the autumn of 1874 he obtained such illumination as to God’s 
way of holiness through simple trust in Christ and complete sur- 
render to him, and such an impulse towards a walk with God, 
closer and calmer than he had ever enjoyed before, that the next 
year he convened a gathering of Christians at Keswick for the 
study of the Scriptures and prayer on the subject.” The last was 
the nineteenth annual assembly which has been held at that place. 
The meetings were held in a huge tent, with overflow meetings 
in various churches and halls. The story of these conventions 
reads very much like that of the meetings held at Northfield 
under the direction of Mr. Moody. Great numbers of college 
students attend. Last year New College, under the direction 
of Professor Lindsay, of Edinburgh, sent forty of the Free 
Church theological students and eleven medical students. Great 
emphasis was placed on the subject of foreign missions, and 
there was during the sessions practically a “Summer School of 
Missions,” with representatives from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, and other universities. Among 
the leaders at KeSwick are the Rev. Hubert Brooke, of Read- 
ing; Dr. Elder Cumming, of Glasgow; and the Revs. J. B. 
Figis, of Brighton, J. G. Gregson, of Bradford, Evan H. Hop- 
kins, of Richmond, H. C. G. Moule, of Cambridge, and C. A. 
Fox, F. B. Meyer, and Prebendary Webb Peploe, of London. 
These men represent various churches, many schools of thought, 
and are of sufficient prominence and character to insure freedom 
from extravagance. Anything like “the doctrine of sinless per- 
fection ” is not only not taught but strongly repudiated. Meetings 
are held morning, afternoon, and evening, and consist of prayer- 
meetings, song services, special services of consecration, meet- 
ings to promote missionary enthusiasm and for growth in the 
higher life. There has been much fear lest these services should 
result in a sentimental and altogether impractical type of piety. 
That these meetings are entirely free from abuses their best 
friends do not assert, but that they are productive of great good 
in stimulating the decadent life of the churches and of individual 
Christians their strongest opponents do not deny. Very much 
the same forms of spiritual activity are in use on the other side of 
the sea as in this country, and they are productive of practically 
the same results. 


The Keswick Conventions 


The Summer School of Theology 
which convened at Oxford last 
year under the direction of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn bids fair to have many rivals. This year there 
has been a series of lectures at Oxford to clergymen of the 
Established Church; there have been two or three Summer 
Schools in our own country; and now we have the report of a 
conference of ministers which was held on August 19 at Llan- 
drindod, in Wales, to consider the desirability of opening a Sum- 
mer School in that Principality. Principal Edwards was called 
to the chair, and it was voted unanimously that the starting of 
such a school would be an inestimable boon to Wales. A series 
of resolutions was adopted in favor of opening the School in 
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the summer of next year at Llandrindod, and a committee of 
prominent men was appointed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments. Further, the following resolutions were adopted: “ That 
in the School the doctrinal should be combined with the 
practical—viz., that there be lectures on important subjects in 
Theology, Apologetics, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, etc. ; 
conferences on Practical Religious Matters; on Present-Day 
Problems and their solutions—the whole to be considered with a 
view to instruction, edification, and incentives to Christian work ; 
that the meetings of the School extend to a fortnight; that the 
School be opened to both ministers and laymen; that the fee 
for the whole course do not exceed ten shillings to ministers and 
laymen, and five shillings to theological students ; that the Com- 
mittee be requested to issue a circular stating the contemplated 
object and work of the School, and soliciting donations so as to 
secure as far as possible the efficiency of the same.” The re- 
ports which we have seen do not indicate whether the instruc- 
tion is to be given in English or in Welsh. We have heard it 
intimated that the Welsh people believe that their language is to 
be the language of heaven. However that may be, it is very far 
from the language of earth, and the number of those who will 
be able to secure the advantages of such a school depends on 
the use of the English language. Any movement which has 
behind it the wisdom and accomplished spiritual leadership of 
Principal Edwards cannot fail to succeed. We shall watch for 
the programme of the School with much interest. By the way, 
we are informed that there will be another session of the Mans- 
field College School of Theology at Oxford next year. The Eng- 
lish people are surely not lacking in interest in theological science, 
and in the not distant future ought to produce a race of stalwart 
theologians. 

A Canadian correspondent of “Zi- 
M. E. Colleges in Canada n’s Herald” (Methodist Episcopal) 

writes to that paper concerning in- 
stitutions of learning in the Dominion of Canada. The refer- 
ence, of course, is to those under the special care of that Church. 
Our Methodist friends in all parts of the world are making a 
distinct advance both in the number and quality of their institu- 
tions of learning. The letter reads as follows : 

The seats of learning have had a good year. Beginning with Wesleyan The- 

ological College, $18,000 has been raised toward the enddwment of a new chair. 
Victoria has had a prosperous season during its first year in Toronto. Of course 
the art students received their B.A. degree fromthe Provincial University, with 
which at least a dozen colleges are affiliated, and in all there are more than 
1,300 students ; but those trained in Victoria, among whom were two young 
ladies, were no disgrace to their teachers. The new building in Queen’s Park is 
one of the most complete of its kind, and has been finished without one dollar 
of debt. Albert College at Belleville isa great feeder for Victoria. The past 
year has been one of the most successful. Several of the fine arts productions 
have been considered worthy of exhibition at the World’s Fair. A college is in 
course of erection at Winnipeg, and another at New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. As might be expected, all the colleges are doing much on behalf of the min- 
istry of the Church. Not a few of those trained in Victoria are filling important 
pulpits both in our own and other lands. We mention with pardonable pride Dr. 
Ormiston in the Presbyterian Church in the United States, Dr. H. Johnston, of 
the Methodist Metropolitan Church, Washington, and many others. Presi- 
dents of at least four Conferences in our country are Victoria’s sons. The 
Chancellor himself and several of the professorate are among the more than 
2,500 graduates produced in fifty years. 
An English writer has called at- 
tention to the fact that the policy 
of the Roman Catholics in Eu- 
rope appears to be to concentrate their efforts on great buildings 
and in great centers of population. They do not seem to be increas- 
ing in numbers in the country, but that they have obtained a very 
different footing in public importance since the days of Cardinal 
Wiseman admits of no question. Archdeacon Sinclair, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, has written a very interesting paragraph on this 
subject in the “ Review of the Churches,” which we transfer in 
part to our columns. Before making the quotation we may 
observe that Cardinal Vaughan is proving himself a most worthy 
successor of Cardinal Manning, and a most astute diplomat as 
well as a wise ecclesiastic. Cardinal Manning’s wonderful ability, 
his great personal magnetism, and his immense popularity with 
the democracy gave the Roman Church an influence in Great 
Britain which had not been known since the Reformation. Arch- 
deacon Sinclair says: 


The Roman Catholic Policy 


Cardinal Vaughan has taken a step in advance by appearing at the Royal 
Academy Banquet, at Lord’s Salisbury’s, and other great receptions, in scarlet 
silk robes and white lace, as he would at the Roman Curia, “ He is perfectly 
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right,” said an ex-Cabinet minister at the Arlington Street party, himself a warm 
supporter of the English Church. He meant that from the Roman point of 
view the Cardinal was sagacious in offering to society the attractions of a splen- 
did costume and of high ecclesiastical rank. The Cardinal, as a member of the 
same Church as theirs, joined the procession of the Countess of Paris, Princess 
Helen, and the Duke of Orleans; and the reverences made to the royal party 
might have appeared to be shared partly by himself. ‘‘ Quite too lovely,” said 
the great English ladies, as they gazed and watched ; “ what a pity our English 
bishops don’t dress like that!” But the aims of the English Church are very 
different. ‘ My kingdom is not of this world ” is the fundamental principle of 
which our modest and unassuming English prelates, in their homely costume 
and quiet official dress, desire to be undeviatingly mindful. In our English 
catechism we have all taken oath against the pomps and vanities of the world; 
and on the rulers and examples of the flock such an obligation presses with 
special force. The influence they desire is that of the Spirit, in humility, faith, 
love, prayerfulness, uninterrupted zeal in good works, the plain and simple life 
of primitive days. They wish for as little as ; ossible a contrast with the Jewish 
gaberdine of the Apostles, the philosopher’s cloak of the Apologist, the unob- 
trusive dress of Roman and Greek of the early times. 


% 


Gleanings 


—The inauguration of Dr. Henry M. Booth as President of 
Auburn Theological Seminary will take place October Io. 

—The Rev. J. Max Hark, D.D., has taken charge as princi- 
pal of the Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies, Bethlehem, Pa., 
a venerable institution for the higher education of women. 

—Bishop Thomas M. Clark, of Rhode Island, will preach the 
sermon at the consecration of Bishop-elect Lawrence in Boston, 
October 5. It was at first announced that Bishop Whipple 
would perform this office. ° 

—The Montreal Presbytery on Wednesday of last week 
found Professor Campbell guilty on the first count of libel for 
heresy. The vote was 21 to18. He was also found guilty on 
the second count by a vote of 27 to 2. The case will next come 
before the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 

—The Executive Committee of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary have secured a course of lectures on Systematic Theology 
from the Rev. James Denney, of Broughty Ferry, Scotland, who 
belongs to the Free Church. Mr. Denney is thirty-seven years 
of age, and is considered one of the most promising men in the 
Free Church. He translated Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah, 
furnished the Commentary on Thessalonians in the Expositor’s 
Bible, and is to prepare the Commentary on Second Corinthians 
for the same series. It is also expected that Principal D. W. 
Simon, D.D., late of the Congregational College of Edinburgh, 
and now of the Congregational College of Bradford, England, 
will deliver at least sixty lectures on Systematic Theology. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—James McLeod, D.D., of the First Church of Albany, N. Y., has accepteda 
call to the First Presbyterian Church of Scranton, Pa. 

—W. B. D. Gray, for more than seven years State Superintendent for the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society in South Dakota, has 
resigned to accept the position of General Treasurer of Yankton College. 

—William James, of the First Church of Woodhaven, L. I., has resigned. 

—F. G. Mitchell was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in West 
Kansas City, Kan., on August 22. 

—J. M. Barber and Dora R. Barber were ordained and installed as pastor and 
assistant pastor of the church in Wilsonville, Ore., on August 23. 

—J. L. Nott, of Middlefield, Conn., has resigned. 

—F. E. Winn has become pastor of the church in Brookline, N. H. 

—J. D. Wyckoff accepts a call to the First Church of Wheaton, IIl. 

—C. R. Gale accepts a call to Marshalltown, Ia. 

—D. E. Smith, of Grand Meadow, Minn., accepts a call to Monticello. 

—L. M. Pierce accepts a call to Riceville, Ia. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Hope F. Ross, of Toronto, Ont., accepts a call from the First Church of 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

—C. D. Nott has resigned the pastorate of the First Church of Washington, 
N. J. 

—Frank Granstaff, of the Fifth Church of Cincinnati, O., accepts a call from 
the Second Church of Newark. 

—G. P. Hays, of the Second Church of Kansas City, Mo., has resigned on 
account of ill health. : 

—M. L. Tressler, of Edwardsburg, Mich., has received a call from the Lin- 
wood Church of Cincinnati, O. 

—J. H. Malcolm, of Chicago, Ill., accepts a call from the First Church of 
Hannibal, Mo. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Telfair Hodgson, D.D., formerly the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
the South in Tennessee, and one of the best-known Episcopal clergymen in the 
South, died at Sewanee, Tenn., on September 11, at the age of fifty-nine. 

—Hamilton Schuyler has accepted the assistant rectorship of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Newport, R. I. 

—W. T. Webbe has been chosen rector of Trinity Church (P. E.), Irvington, 
N,: 3. ; 

—J. R. Moses, of St. Jude’s Church (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa., has received 
a call from St. Mary’s Memorial Church, Wayne. 

—M. F. Lee has resigned the pastorate of the Mariners’ Harbor Baptist Church 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

—H. J. Guiler has become pastor of the First Baptist Church of Flatbush, L. I. 
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Books and . Authors 


Baedeker’s “ United States”? 


The name of Baedeker on a guide-book stands for the 
most meritorious characteristics in a work of this nature— 
accuracy and compactness. Nothing, for instance, could 
be more compact and at the same time more accurate 
than the reference to Newark, N. J., as “a prosperous 
but uninteresting city on the Passaic,” which appears on 
p. 208 of Baedeker’s “ United States,’ a handbook for 
travelers, written by J. F. Muirhead and edited by the re- 
doubtable Karl Baedeker himself. 

Brevity like this is, however, more adapted to a guide- 
book intended for the use of foreigners making a tour of 
the country than for citizens of the country itself, who 
might be supposed to have more leisure than foreign vis- 
itors and thus be disposed to investigate points even of 
only secondary interest. A foreigner wants only a bird’s- 
eye view: our great cities, and only what is of prime im- 
portance in these ; and only the most characteristic locali- 
ties in the long distances between our great cities. There 
is, for instance, little to interest him in the territory between 
New York and Boston, unless it be Newport or the Berk- 
shires. Is it worth while to come over from Europe to visit 
New Haven, Meriden, Hartford, or Worcester? Hardly. 
And so, having seen New York, he goes to Boston, linger- 
ing, perhaps, a few days at Lenox and Newport, from which 
latter place he can run over for a morning at “the Pier.” 
While in New York he might have made a trip to Long 
Branch—the lair of the American tiger—and to those 
interesting manifestations of American religious traits, 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park (not so far from the tiger’s 
lair but that his roar can be heard at feeding-time), but he 
would hardly care to take in every resort on the Jersey 
coast, while doubtless Southampton and its extreme oppo- 
site, Coney Island, would suffice him for Long Island. 

To an American interested in his own country this 
would seem rather a hop-skip-and-jump method of travel, 
but it suffices for the foreigner. And so this guide-book 
suffices for the foreign tourist—leaves, in fact, nothing to 
be desired for such a traveler—but is hardly complete 
enough for the American. ‘Take, for example, a Westerner 
who desires to spend a‘summer on Cape Cod. For him 
Baedeker is almost useless. The few lines devoted to 
this locality give but scant information and do not at all 
discriminate between the different places on the Cape, 
some of which are on the Bay side, others on the ocean 
side, of this remarkable arm of our coast. Moreover, 
Baedeker fails utterly to convey any idea of the spirit 
that pervades the Cape towns and constitutes one of their 
chief charms. But to the foreigner, who, if he goes to the 
Cape at all, would probably take the boat from Boston to 
Provincetown, spend a couple of hours there, and return 
immediately to Boston, the reference is quite sufficient. 

We should say, then, that, for a traveler who desires to 
get an accurate bird’s-eye view of the United States, Bae- 
deker’s is the best guide extant, but that other guides 
more fully meet the requirements of those who intend to 
confine themselves to certain localities, or who desire to go 
more thoroughly into these. 

The plan of this guide-book is similar to that with which 
the European Baedekers have made travelers familiar. 
In the body of the book there are 108 divisions, five of 
which, however, are devoted to a detour into Mexico. To 
New York and the immediate environs 45 pages are 
devoted ; to Boston, 14; to Philadelphia, 11 ; to Chicago, 


8; to Washington, 12. This gives a very fair idea of the ' 


Comparative importance of these American cities in the 
eyes of a foreign tourist. The space allotted to Chicago 
Seems at first sight small, but the amount fully covers the 
ground; and even a New Yorker might hesitate, certainly 
when west of 80° long., to claim for his city the preponder- 
ance given it in Baedeker. Mount Desert has 4 pages ; 
the White Mountains, 12; the Berkshires, 5 ; the Catskills, 
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6 ; the Adirondacks, 14; Saratoga, 3 ; Gettysburg, 5; Niag- 
ara Falls, 7; the Yellowstone Park, 1o—examples of space- 
apportionment which seem judicious. 

The introduction, while containing such matters as are 
found in the introductions to European Baedekers (notes. 
on currency, postal matters, and general hints), has also a 
number of special essays, the editor evidently being aware 
of the general ignorance of American affairs prevalent in 
Europe. These essays are: “‘A Short History of Amer- 
ican Politics,” by John Bach McMaster; “ Constitution 
and Government of the United States,” by James Bryce; 
“ Aborigines and Aboriginal Remains,” by O. T. Mason ; 
“Physiography of North America,” by N. S. Shaler; 
“‘ Climate and Climatic Resorts of the United States,” by 
Edmund Charles Wendt; “The Fine Arts in America,” 
by William A. Coffin (Painting and Sculpture) and Mont- 
gomery Schuyler (Architecture) ; and “ Sports,” by Henry 
Harmon Neill. 

The criticisms, direct and indirect, upon American life 
and manners strike us as for the most part just, and such 
as a cultivated American himself would make. Compar- 
ing the Continental and American systems of railways, 
the author says very truly that “the small compartment 
system would never have done for the long journeys of 
America, while the parlor-cars certainly offer greater com- 
fort, in proportion to their expense, than the European 
first-class carriages do.” The “amusement of watching 
one’s fellow-passengers ” is enumerated as one of the ad- 
vantages of the American system. The letting down of 
the upper berth in a sleeping-car section, whether it is 
occupied or not, unless the whole section is paid for, is 
justly characterized as an “illiberal regulation.” Speaking 
of hotels, the writer says, “‘Many Americans order the 
whole of their meals at once,” and he might have added 
that in some hotels the whole meal is served all at once 
—from soup to the inevitable large cup of coffee; the 
guest, if native, drinking the coffee with roast beef, 


corn, cabbage, pie, and other incongruous dishes. This 
capital piece of advice is given: ‘“ Restaurants which 
solicit the patronage of ‘ gents’ should be avoided.” The 


“gent” is a species of the male animal known only in 
the United States. Not only “the average Englishman ” 
but the average American will find the chief physical dis- 
comforts in “the dirt of the city streets, the roughness of 
the country roads, the winter overheating of hotels and 
railway cars (7o-75° Fahr. being by no means unusual), 
and, in many places, the habit of spitting on the floor.” 

After speaking of the luxury of the first-class American 
hotels, the writer adds that “ the comforts often afforded by 
the smaller and less pretentious inns of the old country can 
seldom be looked for from American houses of the second 
or third class.” This seems a very mild description of that 
disastrous affair a second or third class American hotel. 
The hotel clerk is described as a being “ who keeps the 
keys of the bedrooms, supplies unlimited letter-paper gratis, 
and is supposed to be more or less omniscient on all points 
on which the traveler is supposed to require information.” 

The writer makes certain excellent suggestions to Ameri- 
can hotel-keepers, ending as follows: “No hotel can be 
considered first-class or receive an asterisk of commenda- 
tion which refuses to supply food to travelers who are pre- 
vented from appearing at the regular meal hours.” 

The book is absolutely free from advertising, and is 
liberally equipped with maps and plans, ‘“ Baedeker’s 
United States” will certainly rank with the European 
Baedekers—and these are classics. 
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There has been great progress in the theology of the Bible 
since Oehler published his lectures, twenty years ago; for his- 
torical criticism, which alone makes Biblical theology sound 
and fruitful, has taken a vast stride. This fact is strikingly 
manifest in the book we have just been reading—Z7he Theology 
of the Old Testament, by Ch. Piepenbring ; translated by H. G. 
Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. Pastor Piepenbring, 
of Strassburg, has embodied in this book the results of the inves- 
tigations of the German scholars. He accepts as proven the 
documentary composition of the Hexateuch, or first six books in 
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the Old Testament. The date of the Book of Daniel he gives 
as 167-164 B.c. These two data are sufficient to indicate his 
point of view. “Faith,” he says, “as the Bible, especially the 
Old Testament, freed from rabbinical influence, understands it, 
is not faith in the sacred letter, the written word, but faith in 
the manifestation of God in history, in his interference in the 
world with a view to the salvation of humanity, faith in the liv- 
ing word inspired by the Divine Spirit in the prophets, faith in the 
holy mission of these men of God.” This book clearly belongs 
to modern scholarship and to liberal theology. In its style it is 
lucid and less technical than Schultz’s work on the same subject, 
and therefore much better adapted to the wants of the general 
reader. The work of translation has been satisfactorily done, 
and with good judgment in the matter of notes, references, and 
indices. A work of this nature always calls for a bibliography, 
and we hope that a second edition will be necessary, so that the 
translator can supply this most useful adjunct. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York.) 


A Child’s History of France. By John Bonner. It was such 
an excellent idea to prepare an illustrated brief history of France 
for young people, devoted mainly to “ incident, drama, portrait, 
landscape, romance, and local color,” that one seriously regrets 
that the work is not better done. The plain truth is that, in his 
desire to be readable, Mr. Bonner has overdone the matter. That 
his book is sprightly enough to hold the attention cannot be 
denied—it is too sprightly. Facetiousness is endurable to some 
extent in such a book, but cheap sarcasm and almost cynicism are 
terribly out of place. The frequent occurrence of such expressions 
as “ He asked her would she do it” ought not to be possible in 
a school text-book. The illustrations are not always selected 
with the best taste—pictures of a queen striking out a man’s eye 
and of wretches in the throes of death from torture, all realistically 
presented, are not desirable to put before children. We might 
find fault with the author’s accuracy historically, but it is hardly 
worth while to quote instances. The chief faults of the book 
are those of literary taste. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The Dictionary of Quotations which the Rev. James Wood 
has compiled from English, foreign, and ancient literatures is 
comprehensive and well edited. It contains some thirty thousand 
aphorisms, maxims, proverbs, and brief quotations from famous 
authors. The effort has not been to make a collection of “ fa- 
miliar quotations,” but rather to mass so large a quantity of 
pithy and wise sayings that the apt word for any occasion may 
readily be found. The arrangement is an alphabetical one, but 
a topical index at the end aids the searcher. There is no authors’ 
index. For the sake of condensation only the author’s name, 
without the title of the book from which the quotation is taken, is 
affixed to each extract. Mr. Wood is well known as the editor 
of “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.” He has now given us a 
really valuable addition to the reference library. (F. Warne & 
Co., New York.) 


In 1891 the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Bickersteth, with his 
wife and daughter, made a tour of Japan, and Miss M. Bicker- 
steth has published an account of the visitation under the title 
of Japan as We Saw Jt, with a Preface by the Bishop of 
Exeter. The style is good, and the book reads easily. The 
writer had her eyes open to the oddities of Japanese character 
and habits, and the volume is copiously illustrated with pretty 
pictures, together with a fine large map. Considerable attention 
is given to the work and prospects of Christian missions in Japan. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


How the Codex was Found; A Narrative of Two Visits to 
Sinai: From Mrs. Lewis's Journal, 1892-1893, by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, is an entitely delightful account of the most 
important discovery in the realm of Biblical lore since Tischen- 
dorf found the great Sinaitic Codex of the New Testament. 
The second visit was made in company with Mr. Rendel Harris, 
and a Syriac manuscript of the Gospels, of great antiquity, was 
accurately photographed. It is too soon to conjecture what 
effect this newly found codex will have upon the text of the New 
Testament, but it is right to recollect that the discovery is due 
to awoman. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


We welcome a new edition, for schools and colleges, of Zhe 
Satiresand Epistles of Horace, by Professor James H. Kirkland, 
of Vanderbilt University. This edition is based upon Kiessling’s 
edition, but with the addition of the results of the labors of all 
Horatian scholars of any worth. The commentary in this vol- 
ume is copious, and incidentally gives the reader thorough 
information on the subject of Roman life and thought of the time 
of Horace, besides being a treasure-heap of learned Latinity. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York.) 


Mr. Hardy had been an average business man, who thought 
that he was a Christian, but was, in his lack of spirituality, in his 
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selfishness, a shame and a scandal to the religion of Christ, 
One night he had a dream that he would die, so vivid that he 
was convinced that his earthly life would certainly terminate jp 
a week. He therefore sets at work to do, before he dies, in a 
week, the things that he ought to have been doing all through 
the years of his life. This is the plan of Robert Hardy’s Seven 
Days, by Charles M. Sheldon. (Congregational Sunday-School 
and Society Publishing Company, Boston.) The several chap. 
ters of the story were originally delivered as sermons. 


A new and one-volume edition of Zhe Memories of Dean 
Hole has just been published by the Macmillans, of this city. 
This is, we believe, the fifth time this book has been reprinted 
since its first publication less than a year ago. It well deserves 
its popularity, for there have been few books which combine 
more pleasingly the charm of anecdotal reminiscence and of a 
sincere and charming personality. 
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Literary Notes 


—French novelists to the number of more than a hundred 
have organized a society for the protection of their interests in 
the matter of contracts and translations. In order to bea mem- 
ber one must have published at least four novels. 

— Speaking of ‘Dr. Pascal,’” remarked a literary woman 
recently, “I am again reminded of Lowell’s apt phrase, that most 
French novels should have upon their covers the sign of the old 
country inns: ‘ Entertainment within for man and beast.’” 

—Herbert Spencer is to be congratulated on the completion 
of his “ Principles of Ethics,” which he has himself always looked 
upon as the crowning part of his system. The latter part of the 
second volume appears for the first time this year, the first vol- 
ume having been completed last year. 

—Mr. Dodgson—otherwise “ Lewis Carroll,” and the author 
of the inimitable “ Alice’s Adventures ”—has brought out a book 
which, under the title of “‘Curiosa Mathematica,” sets forth a 
series of mathematical problems with mentally worked solutions. 
These he calls “pillow-problems,” to be thought out during 
sleepless nights “ by ordinary mathematicians when mental occu- 
pation is needed.” 

—The Clyde and its scenery form the background for Mr. J. 
M. Barrie’s new novel—a book which he is writing at “ Thrums,” 
otherwise Kirriemuir. The natives are, it is said, very proud 
of Mr. Barrie’s literary successes, though they do not give him 
credit for originality. They have a pet theory that he gets all 
his material from a local worthy; and that, having set down in 
his note-book the stories and anecdotes communicated by this 
gentleman, he merely makes fair copies and dispatches them to 
his London publisher. 
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Books Received 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA 
Reeves, Mrs. S. K. Donald Patterson’s Daughter. $1.10. 
Willey, Mary B. Tending Upward. $1.10. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Parker, Gilbert. The Translation of a Savage. 75 cts. 
Grand, Sarah. Ideala. $1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Van Daell, Alphonse N. An Introduction to the French Language. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Waldstein, Charles. The Work of John Ruskin. $1. 
Hibbard George A. Nowadays, and Other Stories. $1.25. 
james, Henry. Essays in London and Elsewhere. $1.25. 
uller, Henry B. The Cliff-Dwellers. $1.50. 
Wheeler, Candace. Household Art. (In the Distaff Sesten,) $1. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. The Kindergarten. (In the Distaff Series.) $1. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Tiffany, Rev. P, H.,D.D., LL.D. Pulpit and Platform. $1.25. 
De Witt, Julia A. W. Life’s Battle Won. $1.50. 
Robinson, Rev. S. V. A Physician’s Notes on Apostolic Times. 20 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Ransom, J. Ulrich, B.A. ro pe German Grammar. 90 cts. 
Parr, Mrs. Can This Be Love $1.25. : M 
Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, and Edward Channing. English History for 
merican Readers. $1.20. 
Leyton, Frank. Skeleton Leaves. $2. 
WM. A. POND & CO.,. NEW YORK — a f 
Miiller, C.C. Tables for the Writing of Elementary Exercises in the Study 0 
Harmony. 2 Vols. 50 cts. each. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Spofford, Mrs.O.M. A Norse Romance. $2.50. 
Coryell, John Russell. Diccon the Bold. $1.25. 
The King and the Kingdom: A Study of the Four Gospels. 3 Vols. $4.20. 
: F. H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Nugent, Sophia M. ‘‘ My Guest-Chamber.” 
Gordon, A. J. In Christ. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK : h 
De Saint-Amand, Imbert. The Court of Louis XIV. Translated by Elizabet 
G. Martin. $1.25. 
Stories of Italy. 3 cts. d 
Page, Thomas Nelson. The Old South. In Ole Virginia. Elsket. Newfoun 
iver. $4.50 per set. 2 
Cable, George W. Old Creole Days. The Grandissimes. Dr. Sevier. Bond 
venture. Strange True Stories of Louisiana. $6 per set. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
Baldwin, James, Ph.D. The Book of Elegies. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Wood, Rev. James. Dictionary of Quotations. $2.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Richardson, Martha Wallace. Royal Helps for Loyal Living. $1. 
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With Our Readers 


].—Correspondence 


The Moral Character of Advertising 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You may not know everything, but you ought 
to. At any rate, you ought to be able to 
answer a question in morals that troubles me 
very much, 

I have just dismissed from my presence a 
representative of one of our leading New York 
dailies. I say “ one of our leading New York 
dailies” because, as you know, there are a 
number of them. They all lead in some fash- 
ion. This is a very enterprising and very suc- 
cessful paper, as that term is generally under- 
stood, and has made a good share of its money 
by inducing people to advertise in its columns. 
Once a year it prepares “for its readers” a 
careful and truthful account of the private 
schools of the city—sends its intelligent report- 
ers out to gather the /acts it is to spread 
before its readers, and then publishes them. 
The articles are well written, have the air of 
being fair and discriminating—even if a little 
gushing in spots—and, on the whole, give a 
truthful account of the schools of which they 
speak. I am always favored with a call, 
always give gladly what information I can 
about my school, and am always left out in 
the final account. I am left out because I 
refuse to pay a dollar a line for what is to be 
said of me. I don’t object to the dollar a line 
—it is a reasonable price—but I object to 
paying a dollar a line for an editorial article 
that goes to the readers as the unbiased and 
unbought opinion of the writer. I have so 
stated my objection, and have been laughed 
at for my squeamishness and lack of business 
sagacity. Iam even called “an incorrigible” 
and “a crank.” Perhaps I am. “ Why,” 
says the wily representative, “there are no 
false pretenses about this. Nobody is de- 
ceived. Everybody knows that these are paid 
notices.” “Oh,” I said, “is that so? And 
are you perfectly willing everybody should 
know?” ‘Certainly; why not?” “Oh, I only 
thought you meant to deceive your readers ; 
but now, as you do not, and are perfectly 
frank and aboveboard, I will take one hun- 
dred lines at one dollar a line, if you will per- 
mit me to place over my notice: ‘ This notice 
is paid for by the advertiser at one dollar a 
line.” That will leave no doubt on the subject, 
and will, besides, leave a better taste in my 
mouth.” 

Can you believe it? my offer was refused ? 
and I have never yet been able to see why it 
should have been. Now, Mr. Editor, I am an 
advertiser in a small way, and I am seeking 
for truth. 1 want to do things straight, if I 
know how. Did I do wrong to refuse to go 
into the o//a podrida of school notices, at one 
dollar a line, when it was worth it? or did the 
hewspaper do wrong to refuse me the privi- 
lege of labeling my wares, when I stated only 
a truth which everybody understood, and was 
willing to pay for the notice? or were we 
both wrong, or both right? What would you 
have done in my place? What would you 
have done in the other fellow’s place? There 
must be some way of settling so simple a mat- 
ter upon well-recognized rules of honesty and 
of business sagacity. Won't you do it? and 
oblige S. S. PACKARD. 

New York. 


You were right. 

The newspaper man was wrong—as was the 
newspaper behind him. 

The wrong was not primarily in declining 
your offer—to have done as you wished 
would have destroyed an essential feature of 
the scheme. It was the scheme itself that 
was wrong, dishonest, and, in the long run, 
impolitic. The offer was made to receive and 
Publish for you, at advertising rates, descrip- 
tive matter concerning your school, and to so 
Present this to the many thousand readers of 
the “leading journal” -in question that they 
should believe it to be a part of the regular 
teading-matter of the journal. This deceives, 
or Is planned to deceive, the reader, and if you 


had accepted the offer, you would have been a 
party to the fault. 

The only theory of journalism that is con- 
sistent with any claim of dignity, character, or 
influence is that the reading-matter presented 
by the editors—that which expresses the indi- 
viduality of the paper and gives it value—is 
chosen in the interest of the reader, to giv: 
him information or entertainment or to guide 
his judgment, and that it is chosen without 
regard to money considerations. 

The reader has a right to a clear separation 
between this part of the paper and the adver- 
tising matter, to the end that he may know 
whether he is reading the paper’s opinions or 
the opinions which a merchant or a banker or 
a school principal is paying a dollar a line to 
have published. 

Any periodical which allows advertising to 
appear so that readers cannot distinguish it 
from the regular reading-matter of the paper, 
is doing its best to lower the dignity of jour- 
nalism, to diminish the power of the press, 
and to hasten the day when there will be no 
such thing as editorial influence. 

It is decause the process of demoralization 
is not yet complete, and there is still a popular 
belief that editorial opinions in “leading jour- 
nals ” cannot be bought at a dollar a line, that 
some advertisers are ready to buy such arti- 
cles as our correspondent describes.—THE 
EDITORS. 


From Iowa 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The people of Iowa, at a non-partisan elec- 
tion (several years past), voted for a prohibi- 
tory law. The Legislature, in obedience to the 
people, made the present prohibitory law. 
Many Democrats voted for prohibition, not 
because they wanted such a law, but, as their 
speakers publicly said, “to beat the Republi- 
cans.” The General Assembly, being Repub- 
lican, would have to make the law. It would 
be odious to many Republicans, especially in 
the cities. The Democrats would oppose the 
law, denounce it as a Republican measure and 
a failure, and thereby defeat that party. The 
scheme was successful. The Republican party 
was defeated. This was how the Republican 
party became “the party of prohibition,” as 
you say. Now, the late Republican Conven- 
tion, still believing in “ government by the peo- 
ple,” submits the question to them. If the 
people desire this law to remain as it is, or 
wish any change, they can make it known 
through their representatives in the Legisla- 
ture. This is common sense, and is satisfac- 
tory to all Republicans, whatever may be their 
views on the temperance question. Of course 
no Republican plank can be satisfactory to the 
Prohibition party, or any other party. 

Ap Pg 22 
West Grove, Iowa. iJ 


II.—Notes and Queries 


What books has the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., 
of New York, in print? Where can they be obtained ¢ 
What is the price? W. D. B. 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst’s books are: “The 
Blind Man’s Creed, and Other Sermons ” ($1) ; 
“What Would the World be Without Relig- 
ion ?” (30 cts.); “Pattern on the Mount, and 
Other Sermons” ($1.25); “The Question of 
the Hour” (15 cts.)—all published by the 
A. D. F. Randolph Company, New York City; 
“Swiss Guide,” an allegory (50 cts.), and 
“Three Gates on a Side” ($1.25), published 
by the F. H. Revell Company, New York; 
and “ The Latin Verb,” published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston (40cts.). 


Where can I find a clear and concise history of the 
Austrian-Prussian war of 1866, the causes which led 
to it, and the part taken in it by the smaller Gorman 

states | x 


In the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, under the titles Austria and Prus- 
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sia, and under the titles of the several smaller 
German States. 


“ Westerner.”—We think you are right in 
holding that the New Testament does not 
directly enjoin any Sabbath, or in any way re- 
state the Fourth Commandment as it restates 
the others; also, that Paul remits the (Jewish) 
Sabbath days to the liberty of the Christian 
conscience. But what is often lost sight of is 
most important to remember. (1) The Lord’s 
Day could not have been kept at first as it 
can now be kept. The only free time for its 
observance in the Jewish and Gentile com- 
munities was before sunrise and after sunset. 
(2) There is full proof that it was observed at 
such times. (See Acts xx.,7,and Pliny’s letter 
to Trajan, A.D. 103.) (3) If Christians then 
did the best they could to hallow the Lord’s 
Day for spiritual uses, their example is a good 
enough precept. (4) The true principle for 
the settlement of the question of present duty 
on this point is in viewing the Lord’s Day, not 
as a matter of precept, but as a door of desir- 
able opportunity for the highest ends. (5) No 
principle can survive in the world except as 
represented in institutions, and no religion can 
maintain itself without the recognition secured 
for it by its sacred days. This is a law of the 
mind, and the laws of the mind are the laws 
of God. 


In answer to “ L. E. C.,’? Elizabeth Doten is the 
author of the lines beginning : 


‘God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee.” 
J. W. K. 
In answer to “G. W.C..” Arthur Clough is the 


author, and the verse a part of a poem beginning, 
‘* What we, when face to face we see.”’  ieotigie 


To the Right Spot 


Every dose seemed to go, when I began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I had a bad cough 
for nearly two years, coming on after the grip. 
I got a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
gave me relief at once. I got six bottles, and 
have taken nearly all of it, and know I am 
much better every way. So many medicines 
are advertised that do no good, I would not 
say anything in favor of any unless I was fully 
satisfied it was good and worth trying. I 


9 734: 
Hood's‘Cures 
believe Hood’s is good.”—-DEXTER CURTIS, 
Madison, Wis. Get only Hood’s, 
HOOD’S PILLS cure all liver ills, biliousness, 

jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 
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$44) editions, and prices. 


mOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW particulars about the best books, 
The Book-Buyers’ Union, organized by The 
; 2 Outlook Co., supplies, without charge, all information useful to a book- 
fee Bee buyer. Write for pamphlet describing its advantages. 4sk questions. 


THE BOOK-BUYERS’ UNION, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE FUST ISSUED: 
Lorna Doone 


By R. D. BLAcKMoRE. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper 
on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full 
gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt 
top, per vol., $3.00. 


Romola 


By GeorGE ELiot. Printed on fine paper and 
illustrated with 34 reproductions of Floren- 
tine photographs. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50 ; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on 
side, gilt top, per vol. $1.50; silk, full gilt 
edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., $3.00. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense in their efforts to make this new series of illus- 
trated standard books the finest that has ever been 
produced at so low a price. Paper, type, illustra- 
tions, and bindings are all of the highest quality, and 
combine to make them most attractive books for 
holiday gifts. 


Margaret Davis, Tutor 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “ Half-a- 
Dozen Boys,” “ Half-a-Dozen Girls,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

In this story Miss Ray takes a wider outlook than 
she has hitherto done, and while her forte lies in the 
depicting of healthy boys and girls, the story is bound 
together by a wholesome thread of romance which 
prty deepens its interest and warrants the pub- 
ishers in saying it is by far the best work that she 
has yet produced. 


The Musical Journey of 
Dorothy and Delia 


By the Rev. BRADLEY GILMAN. Illustrated 
by F. G. Attwood. 8vo, unique binding, 
$1.25. 

The author has carried out a quaint conceit ina 
manner that places it on a level with “ Alice’s Ad- 
ventures.” Intensely amusing, yet it blends with its 
art and wm! much useful information. Every boy 
and girl studying music will appreciate it. 


Ingleside 


By BARBARA YECHTON. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 12mo, $1.25. 

Published as a serial in the Churchman last year, 

this story won the unqualified praise of its readers, 


and great desire was expressed tor its publication in 
book form. 


Chilhowee Boys 


By SARAH E. MorRRISON. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

A story of interest to both boys and girls, based on 
old family records of frontier life in Tennessee in 
the —— | pest of this century. Graphic and fascinat- 
ing, and destined to be a classic for the young. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
46 East 14th St., N.Y. 100 Purchase St., Boston 


GERMANIA ager 
fighly an erature, 1s 
1 


recommended by col- 

~— ege san $8 

as “ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 

man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNER’S 

Cossee furpishes every year a complete and interesting 
urse rman mar, a year. Sin i 

zocents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester. N. H. ee 











Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 





Fust Published. r2mo. $2.00. 
Professor GOLDWIN SMITH’S 
NEW BOOK 


The United States 


An Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, 2.C L., Author 
of “Canada and the Canadian Ques- 
tion.” 12mo. With Map. Cloth, $2.00. 

“It is ‘an outline of Political History,’ and as 
such it fills its own particular niche, as those who are 
familiar with Goldwin Smith’s vigorous and interest- 
commanding style will know. As a literary stylist 
he has no rivals among his contemporaries. That 
he is a partisan does not detract from the interest of 
his book. The fact that it may not express the 
views of the average American on the questions at 
issue will not prevent its having numerous readers and 
leading to endless discussion.” —Chicago Tribune. 


By the Same Author 
Bay Leaves 


Translations from the Latin Poets. 16mo. 
Buckram, $1.25. 


A New Revised and Illustrated Edition of 


Shakespeare’s England 
With numerous full-page and vignette Illus- 
trations, and a new photogravure Portrait 
of Mr. Winter, after the original drawing 
by Arthur Jule Goodman. 12mo. Gilt 
edges, full decorated cover, $2.00. 


Now Ready, Volume II. $1.50. 


The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 


With LORD BRAYBROOKE’S Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Vol. IL, $1.50. 
Already published, Vol. I. 


*,* Also a large-paper limited edition, $5.00. This 
edition sold only in sets. 





Uniform with the 10-Volume Edition of 
Fane Austen’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte 


In twelve 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 
36 Illustrations in photogravure, after 
drawings by H. S. GREIG. Price, $1.00 


each. 
NOW READY: 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES 
GREY. 2 vols. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

POEMS. 


*,* Also a large-paper limited edition on hand- 
made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Jane Eyre. 2 vols. Shirley. 2 vols. 
Villette. 2 vols. 


The Resistance of Ships and 


Screw Propulsion 
By D. W. TAYLOR, of the U. S. Navy-Yard 
at Mare Island, California. 8vo, with 
diagrams and tables, $3.75. 


An Elementary Treatise on 


Theoretical Mechanics 
By Professor ALEXANDER ZIWET, of the 
University of Michigan. 
Part I. KINEMATICS. 8vo, with dia- 
grams, $2.25. 


Sust Published: Period VII., $1.40. 


Europe 
1789-1815 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. Period 
VII. 12mo, $1.40. 


A Manual of Telephony 
By WILLIAM HENRY PREECE, F.R., 
and ARTHUR J. STUBBS. 12mo, 
cloth, $4.50. 


*,* Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have removed to their new premises, 
66 Fifth Avenue. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The 
Roman Catholic 


O uestion 
By 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


Reprinted from The Christian Union 
and published by request. 


Price ten cents by mail. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 





You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 


The Simplex 
Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New Yorks 


$$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF S38. 4. ean novses cue 





heard. Successful w 
oalv by F. Hancox, 968 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of 
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YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


TH 





RED SUPPLEMENT 

FASHIONS ; NUMEROVS COMPLETE STORING 
sorbing interest, an e nnin 
AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 
“HIS FRIEND; 

besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, #4, including the Christmas 
number. All newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York 
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> 
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Popular Science Monthly 


FOR OCTOBER 


‘Electricity at the World’s Fair. I. By CHARLES 
M. Luncren. (Illustrated.) Describes the enor- 
mous generators, the marvelous electric fountains, 
the electric railway and launches in operation, and 
other wonders of this most wonderful of exhibits. 

The Ural Cossacks and their Fisheries. By 
Dr. N. Boropine. (Illustrated.) A notably interest- 
ing account of a peculiar and systematic communal 
industry by the Cossack Fish Commissioner. 

The Duty of the State to the Insane. By Dr. 
AnprEew MAcFARLANE. An account of the system 
of caring for the insane recently adopted by the 
State of New York, together with some suggestions 
for the improved care of curable patients. 

A Characteristic Southwestern Plant Group. 
By Henry L. Crarke. (lIllustrated.) Describes 
those monarchs of the American desert, the century 
plants, cacti, and yuccas, and shows their quaint and 
characteristic forms. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Tue Lip AND EAR ORNAMENTS OF THE BoTocupuS 
illustrated); CriMINAL FESTIVALS; THE PROGRESS OF 

HOLOGY; HousEHOLD ARTS AT THE WorLp’s 
Fair; THz Prostem or CoLorED AUDITION; SOME 
CHARACTERISTICS oF NORTHWESTERN INDIANS; Sketcu 
oF WERNER VON SIEMENS (with Portrait). 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 





Oo" only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than angtbiog I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wn. H. SHeRwoop, 


luvaluable to teachers and Pi. £3 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B, MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, Harrison Wi1p. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
os. H. GiTrincs. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinvati—New York—Chicago. 





20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
wit Prot HARLEY PARKER ERAS, 
“ ead 1-9, 10) am " a. 
Every one should read this little hank,”"—A thenaum. 





King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond 


any injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely poor 
quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three 
or four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the old 
method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his profession» 
é. é., patching; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrrels of this material in the past three 
years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are com- 


pelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boys’ and Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Hotel St. George Broo yn, ie 

New Store of iebmann. ros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo N.Y. 

State Normal School. Buffalo, N.Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 

Y. M.C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

All Saints’ Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. : 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
R.R. at Ningare Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, 
Croton, Sing Sing, etc. . 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 








Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 


the State.) 
Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 
New Penn. R. R. Station ag, ff N. J. 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, on branch, N. J. 
“Laurel in the Pines,” Lakewood, N. J. 
New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Opera-House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 


ass. 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

5 , pga and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


‘a 
Commonwealth ry Scranton, Pa. 
{pomore Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
one pmo 4 Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
R. 1. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
.M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their advan. 
tage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls and 


ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed. vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menance to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 


State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 





DURABLE 
DECORATIVE 


_Made in many patterns. 
Suitable for all classes o 
buildings. Easily applied 
over old plaster without re- 
moving it. 
Send for ca) , 
H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rang =e. ~ New York. 


Stamped 
Steel 
Ceiling S 4 Liberty Square, Room 34. 


MY WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
$ 


logue 










YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 








finely finished, adapted to hght and b 
with a complete set of the latest im 
PREE. Each machine is guarantee 


eavy work, 
oved attachments 
for byears. Buy 

from our factory, snd save dealers and agents 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE. 





OXFORD MFG. CO.. DEPT, 251, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS 
By DR. W. H. DOANE 
$30 per 100. Add 5 cts. per copy if ordered by mail 
peci pages free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











HEALTH warranted torenew outhfut color to 


5 4 Al Gray Hair, Most satisf Liatr grower, 500, 


factory 
E scot Hats Book & boa iista! kts Conse, Best ore Oer:'baus F REE 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


THE OLD OAK HOMESTEAD has been suf- 
ficiently gulaxped to admit of three more young. girls in 
the family school of Mrs. James C. Beecher. Eleventh 
year. Composition and music specially well taught. For 
circulars address Coscob in Greenwich, Conn. 


A LADY, experienced, with best of references, de- 
sires a, position as housekeeper or matron ina college, 
sanitarium, or other institution. Address H. S., No. 
5,175, care The Outlook. 

VISITING TEACHER has a few hours unen- 
gaged, for Piano, English, Mathematics, etc. Best city 
references from parents of present pupils. Miss DYER, 
477 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

A YOUNG LADY, college graduate, with some 
literary ability, would like a position as private secretary, 
companion, or private tutor. Would travel. No. 5,16, 
care The Outlook. 

A FELLOW IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
wants a room with fireplace; shout Fx a week, if with 
board. Address No. 1/Clinton St., Hartford, Conn. 

DELIGHTFUL HOME, board, and chaperonage 
to four young ladies Popups Music or Art Course in 
New York. Addvess . Y. Z., 696 Madison Avenue. 

WANTED-—By experienced teacher, position as resi- 
dent governess. Address F., No. 5,168, The Outlook 

ice. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


en 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a 

anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, by the Recreation Department, 
The Outlook, 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York, 





The Last Series of Cheap-Rate Excursions to 
the World’s Fair via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 
ADDITIONAL DATES FOR THE POPULAR 
EXPOSITION TRIPS 


As the period of the existence of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition draws to a close, the demand 
grows stronger for the economical and satisfactory 
means of reaching Chicago provided heretofore by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Recognizing 
the urgency of this populer need, that Company has 
fixed a few additional dates on which excursions of 
the same character as the previous ones will be run. 
September 28, October 2, 11, 17 and 21 are the days 
selected from New York, Phi op and points 
east of Pittsburg and Erie and north of York. 

The special trains will be composed of the stand- 
ard coaches for which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is noted, and the arrival in Chicago at an 
omy hour the neg sg J afternoon obviously gives 
ample cepaety for the securing of accommoda- 
tions at that place. 

The trains will leave New York at 9 A.M., Jersey 
City 9:13, Newark 9:25, Elizabeth 9:32, New Bruns- 
wick 3:53, Trenton ;10:23, Philadelphia 11:30, Frazer 
12:09 P.M., Downingtown 12:22, Parkesburg 12:41, 
Coatesville 1:02, Lancaster oe een 1:57, Har- 
risburg 3 P.M., Lewistown Junction 4:30, Tyrone 6, Al- 
toona 7, and Pittsburg 10:40 P.M. The excursion 
rate, good only on the special train and valid for 
return within ten days, is $20 from New York, $18.25 
from Philadelphia, and proportionately low from 
other stations. Return portions of tickets are good 
for ten days. ; 

These trains will be run on fast schedule, and will 
be provided with all modern conveniences with the 
exception of Pullman cars. : 

Many expressions of complete satisfaction have 
been made by people who have availed themselves of 
this excellent opportunity of visiting the greatest 
and grandest exhibition the world has ever seen. 


For Over Quarter of a Century 
travelers have recognized in the Chicago and Alton 
the leading railroad in the West. The secret of this 
popularity with the traveling public is constant 
progress. Every device calculated to increase the 
‘ Alton’s” superiority over every rival line, as well 
as to increase the safety of its patrons, finds a place 
as soon as its practicability is satisfactorily proven. 
The Chicago and Alton is the best line between 
Chicago and Kansas City cee and St. Louis, 
and St. Louis and Kansas City. t is also the popu- 
lar line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. Louis 
to Denver and all points West, and is recognized as 
the best line from Chicano or Bloomington to Hot 
Springs, Ark., ‘the world’s greatest sanitarium.” 
Your local a sells tickets via the Chicago 
and Alton. Ask him for them. James Charlton, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Five Hours Nearer 

Thanks to the enterprise of the New York Central 
management, there is now a regular twenty-hour 
service between New York and Chicago. This won- 
derful train bears the appropriate name of the Expo- 
sition “ Flyer,” and leaves New York every a in 
the week at 3 P.M., arriving in Chicago at 10 o’clock 
the next morning, taking passengers for Chicago at 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. Rapid 
work, this. But there is nothing surprising about it. 
‘The Central is in the field for traffic, and gts it just 
because the public are convinced of the road’s superior 
equipment. When one travels by ‘“ America’s Great- 
est Railroad,” he expects a service above the ordi- 
nary, and he is never disappointed. 


If You Don’t Watch Out 

you will miss the greatest opportunity of your life 
to visit the World’s Fair at the lowest prevailing 
rates, via the popular route, the Nickel Plate. ‘The 
shortest, cheapest, and best line between Buffalo and 
Chicago. Express trains, palace sleeping-cars, and 
superb dining-cars. Lowest rates. Read the papers, 
call on nearest ticket-agent for tickets, and take the 
popular line for Chicago. Address F. J. Moore, 
23 Exchange Street. Buftalo, N. Y., for map. 


The “Sunol” of Railroads 

The New York Central is the “Sunol” of rail- 
roads ; 145 miles in 131 minutes was its last record- 
breaking feat. Whew! If you want to “get there,”’ 
go by the New York Central—that’s sound advice 
or World’s Fair visitors—for by that line you will 
get there more speedily, more comfortably, more 
safely, and more luxuriously than by any other.— 
Dry-Goods Chronicle. 


All-American Line 

The popular Nickel Plate fast express trains, 
through sleeping-cars from Boston and New York 
to Chicago, elegant dining-cars, low rates, and polite 
attention, make this the most popular line between 
the East and West. For all information call on 
nearest ticket agent; or address F. J. Moore, Gen- 
eral Agent, Buffalo, N. Y 


TOUR 


World’s Fair Weekly Excursions, $30.00 


Including Six Days’ Hotel with Board 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N_Y. (Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket-Agents for the Chief Trunk Lines. 














FOREIGN HOTELS 





European Summer Resort | 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 
feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished: superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences, Charming Excursions made. 
$ 


Eminent medical care if llus- 


a! . Ss 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpsEE, Prop. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 























Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 








Illinois 





Before engaging accommodations for your 
“WORLD’S FAIR” Trip, investigate 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Only six blocks from the grounds. Choice residence and 
prohibition district. Permanent stone and brick build- 
ing; & restaurant; everything first-class and charges 
moderate. Beautifully illustrated pamphlet and map of 
grounds on Pr iratios Address _ 

E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wortns FAIR VISITORS-—The Chicago Theo- 
_ logical Seminary opens its buildings as a Home for 
Christian people at a uniform rate of Fifty cents per day, 
one person in a room; or Seventy-five cents for two per- 
sons. Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreatio 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells steam, open “ 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths, sage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 

ths never surpassed in Orientai elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


sTAMFORD, N-¥. LHE WESTHOLM 


New House. Modern Improvements. Best Cuisine, 
Open during Fall and Winter. Perfect heating 
by improved hot-water system; pure air; large rooms. 

dress Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 











Pennsylvania 





1Ip*iAV ARE WATER GAP, PA.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 
rooms; shady lawns; livery. E.T. CROASDALE, 








AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

C, E, Durrge, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 

ear. Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
iences and country comforts. eferences. 


WALTER’S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park {400 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five years’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 
WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 











Minnesota 





OTEL RYAN, St. Paul, Minn.—Leading hotel 
of the city. Cuisine of superior excellence. Fire- 


f. Servi rpassed. Rat ..50, 50, 
Bred ise Unsurpasses GENE MEL £ SOK 


New Jersey 


THE BUCKINGHAM raurti House 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class; rates reasonable; circulars. 











New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant house for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. at So har 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P, Ewing, of Chautauqua 

ooking School, 

On line D., L, & W. R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the years For illustrated circular, etc., 
address . ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Mt. Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


Poceliarly . attractive to lovers of nature in 
SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER. In- 
vites the patronage of the refined and moral classes 
only. Open until Oct. 15th or later. 

U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 




















TRAVEL 


PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


“Drew” and ‘‘Dean Richmond” 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier 41, N.R. 
foot of Canal Street (6 p. M. every week-day). ALBANY 
to NEW YORK every week-day at 8 P.M.). 

M. B. WATERS, G.P.A., Albany, N. Y. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE GOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aooness Ticker AGenTs OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO We ' 
THRALL, Gewenat Passencen AND TICKET AGENT, 
GHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHICAGO. 
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Travel 





Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 


Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





Parties contemplating a 
trip to Colorado or Califor- 
nia will learn of something 
to their pecuniary interest 
by addressing 


FRANK SEAMAN, 874 Broadway, New York. 





MEDITERRANEAN 


EXPRESS LINE 

Magnificent Twin-screw_ Steamers of 13-16,090 H.P. 
Regular service beginning Nov. 4 from New York direct 
to ALGIERS, NAPLES, aud GENOA. Also from 
New York via Algiers and Naples to ALEXANDRIA, 
egypt. 

Grand ORIENT FXCURSION 

per Fuerst Bismarck, from New York, Feb. 1, ’o4. 

Steamers hold the record for fastest time between New 
York and the European Continent. 

Sailings and Price-list, Illustrated Pamphlet, and Trav- 
elers’ Guide sent free to any address. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 

37 Broadway, New York. | 125 La Salle St., Chicago. 








WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 











= . 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 

as playthings. They are intended for the table, 

and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 

only by 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





EXTRACT OF BEEF {$ 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The Med- 
ical Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S $? 
Extract 


inall cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try.a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- : 


























Ing it 1s. } 
This is of 
a. Justus 
facsimile ° ° yon 
| Liebig 
_ the oF 
signature the jar. 
BE SURE AND GET THE GE? UINE }} 
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“A HEALING WONDEF..” 


omfort Powder 


Has no equal as a baby powder. 
No other keeps the skin so healthy. 


8end 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD. CONN. 
Use Comfort Soap for hands and face. 25c. 


Autumnal Outings 


‘Wherever you wish to go this fall, the Recreation Department 
can render you valuable service. If you are going South or 
West, if you are looking for a health resort, or if you are going 
anywhere, we shall be glad to assist you by furnishing the 
printed information in regard to hotels or boarding-houses at 
any of the points you are desirous of learning about, and tell 
you how to reach these points, by sending the time-tables of the 
railroad or boat lines you could use. This Department is for 
the free use of all Outlook readers, and we shall be glad to have 
them make liberal use of its many advantages. Don’t hesitate 
to write for the information you desire, addressing the 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor PI., N. Y. 


ALMA 





Rest—For the Weary. 
Recreation— 


For the Pleasure-seeker. 


SANITARIUM Restoration to Health— 


ALMA, MICH. For the Invalid. 


The advantages of a great health resort, a quiet, cheerful, and beautifully furnished home, with all the aids that 
refinement or science can suggest for the convenience and comfort of guests. Write for a copy of our new book. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths ; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor ; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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Brass Bedsteads 


’ 
E 
‘ 
Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and | ‘ 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. ‘ 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. r ” The Best Food, : : 
‘ The Best Medicine. 
3 

, GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
; Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 

oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

It has been called “* The Perfect Food.” 
As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 
tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 
ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic 





Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 
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THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 





The Rost. S, Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersereau Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 





CHURCH Sith 2205, 


SEATINGS .nagter Pista, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
LODGE_ROOMS, HALLS, AND ALL 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Illustrated Catalogues, Plans,and Estimates furnished 
ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 








108 E. 16th St., N. ¥. 





Diarrhea. 

It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin 
Diseases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Granila 
as a principal diet. 

Granila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Granila is manufactured solely by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Trial Box, prepaid, 30c. Pamphlet free. 
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The Evangelical Alliance 


The following is the programme of the Inter- 
national Christian Conference, to be held in 
Chicago, October 8 to 15, under the auspices 
of the Evangelical Alliance : 

Address, President C. C. Bonney, Chicago ; 
Opening Address, Mr. William E. Dodge, New 
York; Welcome Address, the Rev. Simon J. 
McPherson, D.D., Chicago; Address, The 
Religious Aspects and Results of the Discov- 
ery of America, President M. E. Gates, LL.D., 
Amherst, Mass. 

Christian Liberty —The Present Condition 
of Religious Liberty Throughout the World, 
the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Washington ; 
Religious Liberty and the State, the Rev. 
James M. King, D.D., New York; Religious 
Liberty and the Progress of Mankind, Bishop 
C. H. Fowler, D.D., Minneapolis. 

Religious Condition of Protestant Christen- 
dom.—The Netherlands, Colonel L. Roosmale 
Nepven ; Scandinavia, Professor Svan Oftedal ; 
Switzerland, Professor Edouard Naville; Italy, 
the Rev. Cav. Matteo Prochet, D.D.; Ger- 
many, Count Andreas von Bernstorff ; France, 
Professor Jean C. Bracq; Great Britain, Lord 
Kinnaird; Australasia, the Rev. H. B. Macart- 
ney; Canada, Principal George M. Grant, 
D.D.; The United States, Bishop John F. 
Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 

Christian Union and Co-operation.—Or- 
ganic Union, Its Reasons and Prospects, 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D.; De- 
nominational Federation, Rev. James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D.; The Reunion of Christendom, 
Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; Chris- 
tian Co-operation in Church Extension, Presi- 
dent William DeW. Hyde, D.D., and official 
representatives of various denominational 
Home Missionary Societies; The Work of 
the Evangelical Alliance of Great Britain, 
Secretary A. J. Arnold, London; The Aims 
of the Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States, Secretary Josiah Strong, New York; 
Christian Co-operation and the Social Mission 
of the Churches, the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. 

The Church and Social Problems.—An En- 
larged View of the Mission of the Church, 
President E. B. Andrews, D.D., Brown Uni- 
versity; Sociological Training and the Minis- 
try, Professor Graham Taylor, D.D., Chicago ; 
Christianity and the Evolution of Society, 
Professor Henry Drummond, Glasgow; The 
Inner Mission of Germany, the Rev. George 
U. Wenner, D.D., New York; Institutional 
Methods of Church Work, the Rev. C. A. Dick- 
inson, Boston; The Church and Municipal 
Government, the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D., New York; Expert Knowledge in Chris- 
tian Work, the Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., 
Philadelphia; The Church and the Labor 
Problem, Professor Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin; The Christian Basis 
of Social Reform, Professor George D. Herron, 
D.D., lowa College ; The Historical Evolution 
of the Kingdom of God, President George A. 


* Gates, D.D., lowa College. 


Mr. Curtis and Ashfield 


That was a noble and significant tribute 
that was paid to the memory of Mr. Curtis on 
August 24 in the little hill town of Ashfield, 
Massachusetts, where for so many years he 
had made his summer home. . . . Mr. Norton 
spoke from the fullness of personal love and 
knowledge, the fruit of a friendship of forty 
years. “He had,” said Mr. Norton, “a social 
nature, a public spirit. He had no selfish end. 
The good of the community was the good for 
which he cared. The public interest was for 
him his own interest, and he sought it with an 
uprightness of purpose, a clearness of vision, 
a devotion of great gifts, and a steadiness of 
labor which knew neither weariness nor im- 
patience nor intermission.” 

This is a very strong statement. We believe 
that it is literally true. There remains in the 
public mind, and even in the minds of those 
who knew him, so vivid an impression of Mr. 
Curtis’s grace, his gentleness, his wit and 
charm, that the other, the sterner, qualities of 
his nature are to some extent obscured. But 
to those who knew him intimately he was 
known to be as steadfast, laborious, and patient, 
as firm in the pursuit of his object, as unmoved 
and immovable by either difficulty or distrac- 





tion or lassitude, as the severest and least 
companionable of men. And these two dif- 
fering phases of his nature were wholly recon- 
ciled by the simple sincerity of both. 

Mr. MacVeagh spoke of Mr. Curtis, as was 
just, in a tone of triumphant recognition of the 
great and lasting success of his life. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Curtis’s splendid labors in the 
cause of civil service reform, he said: “In 
these years such devotion to the noble stand- 
ard of civic duty could not fail to win him the 
admiration and affection of great numbers of 
his fellow-countrymen and fellow-countrywo- 
men. If that is not success, I do not know 
what is. If his has not been a successful and 
triumphant life under the conditions of Ameri- 
ca to-day, what could be successful and trium- 
phant?” The question answers itself.—/ar- 
per’s Weekly. 


“ Jugging”’ Bees 

While on a recent trip out into the country, 
says a correspondent of the St. Louis “ Globe- 
Democrat,” I saw a farmer rid himself of sev- 
eral nests of bumblebees in a very simple but 
effective manner. The particular field which 
was being plowed over for the fall sowing 
was especially infected with the troublesome 
insects, and a plowboy the day before had 
been badly stung. The farmer asked me to 
go with him and see the boys “jug the bees.” 
A common brown jug half filled with water 
was taken along. One of the boysled the way 
to an especially large and dangerous-looking 
nest lying on the stubble close to the ground. 
The jug was cautiously deposited by the side 
of the nest. Then, with a long branch of a 
tree, the nest was violently stirred, and the 
lad fled for his life. In a perfect swarm the 
bees flew out to see who had dared assault 
their castle, and circled angrily about, buzzing 
violently all the time. From a safe distance 
the farmer and his boys threw clouds of, dirt 
and stones at the angry insects. They seemed 
to be looking for theirenemy. Gradually their 
numbers grew less, and at last there were no 
bees to be seen. 

“ Let us look into the jug,” said the farmer, 
as he led the way. It was picked up and its 
contents poured out on to the ground with 
difficulty, as 154 bumblebees, by actual count, 
had flown into the jug, in a vain effort to find 
the destroyer of their home, and had drowned. 
I walked back with one of the boys to a spring 
to fill the jug with clear water, preparatory to 
an attack upon another colony of bees. As 
we trudged over the sunny fields the berry- 
brown lad remarked, “I'd rather jug bees than 
plow any day, wouldn’t you?” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Impaired Vitality 
and weakened energy is wonderfully successful. 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but. this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’'s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be =a pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gxo. A. MACBETH Co, 








OBODY wants it. Vacu- 

um Leather Oil for 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 

on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 









Worry tells, sadly, on 
woman’s health and 
beauty. 


Beecham’s 
Cg) Pills 


(Tasteless) 
fortify the nerves and 
will help to banish 
many an anxiety. 


Price 25 cents, 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURI 
CHURCH BELLS ::48 
iC ‘ 


tal: e. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 





that some houses always 


You have noticed seem to need repainting; 


faded. 


Others always look bright, clean, fresh. The owner 0 


they look dingy, Bg 
e firs 


“economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his builc- 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
strictly pure White Lead, The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch”’’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

*«*‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN "’ (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
**FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

‘« LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

‘ SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chica), 
** ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION " (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. a é 
It you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing intorma 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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Sample vial 
mailed free to any 
address. 


RuBifoam 
For the TEETH. 


Deliciously Flavored. 


Cleanses and Beautifies, 
Price, 25 cents. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


cured LIGHT 

Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for . Oil. or Blectric give 
the must powe softest, 
gheppest, and best Nght known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depare, ete. New and el- 

‘ant designs. Send size of room. 

t circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to churches & the trade 


t be deceived 
LPF RINE, 61 Pearl SUNY. 











Eatablished 1857. 











Books by 


Amory 1H. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of 
the price by The Outlook Co. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for T o-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo., 
$7.00. 


“Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amornt of controversy, most of which 
oe served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 

ttle volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
pean Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
t ght combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
—T ¢ Christian World, London, Eng. 

Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his people 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 
parish.” —New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life] 16mo, White Leatherette, 35 cents. 


“Lofty spiritual teachin f i i 
g enforced in a fit elo- 
are the nobler because free of narrowness, 
sand an ere a A a eel 
. » and a —T; 7 
Glasgow, Scotiany min é¢ Modern Church, 


* Fearless, frank, and serene in manner, and always 
with ‘ hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
Peculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y 


/n Preparation 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


Lectures on the Origin, History, Present Con 
dition, and Outlook of the Independent 
or Congregational Churches in England 
The Southworth Lectures in the Andover 
Theological Seminary for 1892. Cr. 8vo 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 





Financial 


The influences which have worked favorably 
during the past week are—First, thie reduction 
of the Bank of England discount rate to 4 per 
cent., with the rates in the open London 
money market ruling at 234 per cent., while the 
Bank has gained some $6,000,000 ‘in its gold 
reserve. Second, the domestic money market 
has clrifted in to great ease at 3 to 4 per cent., 
with the ruling rate at 3 to 3% percent., while 
a large volume of currency has returned to the 
city banks, the result of the payment of coun- 
try bank loans to the city institutions. Third, 
the cancellation of about $4,000,000 of Bank 
Clearing-House certificates during the week, 
reducing the amount outstanding ta $34,500, 
ooo. Fourth, the large accumulation, of funds 
in the Western city banks, especially in those 
of Chicago, which insures the supply of ample 
funds for the movement of the crops. Fifth, 
a heavy increase in merchandise exports from 
this port, and an equally large decrease. of mer- 
chandise imports. Sixth,the opening of many 
additional mills and manufactories, and the 
resumption of suspended banks, until, now, 
some fifty-five banks that suspended during 
the panic, out of about one hundred and sixty, 
have resumed since the passage of the repeal 
bill by the House. 

The report of the Union Pacific KB ailway 
Company for the month of July makes a very 
unfavorable exhibit; indeed, the net earnings 
show a falling off of nearly 50 per cent. from 
those of the corresponding month in 1892. 
Yet, after August, we have reason to believe 
that the returns of not only the Union F’acific 
Company, but of other railways now showing 
heavy declines, will get back to nearly i: nor- 
mal condition. The Western roads rwiining 
into Chicago, and from Chicago to the East 
and seaboard, have already reported large 
increases over August, and are, a number of 
them, ahead of the same period last year; this 
is due, in some instances, to the Exposition, 
but equally to the extraordinary export; of 
breadstuffs now progressing, and the m ove- 
ment of these to the central Western markets 
from the crop-raising regions. 

The St. Paul Company declared a 2 per 
cent. semi-annual dividend this week in the 
face of great declines reported in gross e rn- 
ings for two months past; and the fact that 
the Directors of this Company, which is wery 
conservatively managed, felt that they could 
prudently do this, indicates what the outlook is 
for their business this coming season, for, tn- 
less they could see a bright or fair prospe ct 
ahead, they would have husbanded these di v 
idend moneys. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


LOGMS, GOCTEASE. «00s ssiccccvcveeses $4,080,400 
SOS, INCIMRID 6 60.00 rcesiecs cones 4,196,000 
Legal tenders, increase ..........+ 4,310,800 
Deposits, increase.........se.seees 3,485,900 
MOSSE VE, INGCTORES occ peicccrccccecs 7,035,325 


This increase in reserve gives the city banks ¢ 
surplus reserve of about $10,600,000. Money 
closes at 3 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


Too Many 


to print; that is why we never use testimonials in 
our advertising. We are constantly receiving them 
from all parts of the world. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infants’ food. 


Grocers and Druggists. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c, for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 








"THOSE answering an adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
OUTLOOK. 








FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








Office, Company’s 
D> Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CAPM CAPITAL 26. iives. caved $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
MOND. on os ceesadecenns 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
_ RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secy. 
WM. J. DAWSCON, Secy. Agency Dept. 





New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, ~ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pany possesses all the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts.as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depostory of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and See. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 

IDIRECTORS: 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Julliard, 
Krederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Vanderbilt 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N, Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


United States Mortgage Co, 


59 CEDAR ST... NEW YORK. 
ag os) SR ee er ar er #%2,000,000 
IE sé erase Regence os 500,000 
CHARTERED 1871. 
We offer to investors, at par and interest until furthe 
notice, our 


5% FIRST MORTGAGE 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 


in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. These 
bonds are the direct obligations of the Company 
additionally secured by first mortgages on Improved 
Real Estate, deposited with the New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Company of New York, as Tiustee. 
tonds are dated August rst, 1893, payable in 20 years, 
and redeemable at option of Company after 5 years. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON .......  .. President 

LUTHER KOUNTZE ............. Vice-President 

GEORGE W. YOUNG. ....2d Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 

ARTHUR TURNBULL.... ... Assistant Treasurer 

WF Case B. USE Fes tvccecceccves Secretary 

DIRECTORS: 
: Samuel D. Babcock 

William Babcock, 5. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 

William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 

Charles D, Dickey, Jr., Lewis May, 

William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 

Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 

Charles R. Henderson Edwin Packard 

James J. Hill, St, Paul, William W. Richards, 

Gardiner G, Hubbard, as. W. Seymour, Jr., 

Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 

This Company Trrausacts a General 
Trust Business. 


Relieves dyspepsia. Dyspep- 
gia comes from errors in 
diet, smoking and drinking, 
Wo dyspeptic can be happy 
vntil cured. 42 
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DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
NEW STORY 


“ The Enthralling Sequel to‘ Kimapped.’”” 


-Boston Beacon. 


David Baliour 


BEING MEMOIRS OF HIS AWENTURES 
AT HOME AND ABRQD 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“ The interest throughout ismost intense, 
while in the matter of literary workmanship 
Mr. Stevenson has done nothin, better, which 
ts as much as to say that nothin better in the 
field of historical fiction has een produced 
since Scott.’ —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sen postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNR’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, NevYork 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


October Number Now Ready 


FROM THE BLACK SEA 10 THE PERSIAN GULF BY 
CARAVAN, I. From Trebizond to Tabreez. By Epwin 
LorD WEEKS. With 13 Illustrations by the Author. 

“‘ MANIFEST DESTINY.”’ By Cart Scuurz. 

LISPENARD’S MEADOWS. By Tuomas A. Janvier. 
With 11 Illustrations by W. A. RocERs. 

OUR NATIONAL GAME-BIRD By Cuaries D. Lanier. 
With 6 Illustrations by A. B. FRosr. 

UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT OXFORD. By RicArp Harp- 
ING Davis. With 5 Illustrations by W. HATHERELL. 

THE HANDSOME HUMES, A Novel. By WILLIAM Back. 
Part V. Illustrated. 

A FRENCH TOWN IN SUMMER. By Evizaseru Rosins 
PENNELL. With 21 Illustrations by JosePH PENNELL. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. By Henry van Dyke. 
With 4 Dlustrations. 

A PIRATE IN PETTICOATS. A Story. By Francis Dana. 

RIDERS OF SYRIA. By Colonel T. A. Doncer, U.S.A. 
With 6 Illustrations. 

HORACE CHASE, A Novel. By ConsTaNcE FENIMORE 
WooLson. Part X. (Conclusion). 

ON WITCHCRAFT SUPERSTITION IN NORFOLK. By 
CHARLES ROPER. 

POEMS: Death, who art thou? By ANNirg Fre_ps.— 
Secrets, By Nina F. Lavarp.—The Anchored Dories. 
By Mary THACHER HIGGINSON. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Mellin’s Food 


*“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 





‘ANOTHER MELLIN’S FOOD BOY.” 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, Oakland, Cal. 


GIVE THE BABY 


THE BEST FOOD 


For Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to bhai a address upon request. 
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